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e As Little Children 


A Story ot a Double Reunion 


A well balanced and happy life docs not 
contain all hard work. We need to forget 
our dignity once in a while as the years come 
along and playa bit. The Master said you 
know that we should became “as little chil- 
dren.” Because the little story on this page 
so well illustrates this principle, we know you 
will enjoy reading it—The Editors. 

T THE little schoolhouse that 

stood on the hill for almost a 

century many persons had 

cured all the education they ever 
acquired. 

It was a district school, in Philadelphia 
community, and in that community the 
spirit of brotherly love seemed to permeate 
the entire countryside—the simple-minded 
people living up to the spirit which the 
name typified. 

At the time the events about to be re- 
lated took place many of the early pupils 
of this school—in fact, nearly all of them 
—had passed away; but there were a few 
of the older ones left, and quite a number 
of the middle-aged. Of the younger gen- 
eration there were at Icast several scores. 

One of the former teachers of this school 
conceived the idea of hav- 
ing a reunion, and the 


se- 


By ROBERT OTIS HUIE 


The fell from the shoulders of 
the middle-aged and the old, as they 
caught the spirit of the youngsters, for- 
got their cares, discarded their dignity— 
some few had grown to be very dignified 
in everyday life—and romped and played 
as they did when they were indeed chil- 
dren. 

“Do you remember the time?” was an 
oft-repeated question, asked perhaps a 
thousand times during the day, as pranks 
of the old days were recalled. 

Conspicuous among the throng was 
Monroe Henderson—now an old man, 
gray of hair and stooped of shoulders. He 
had taught the school for a number of 
years. Under his tutelage had been the 
children of former pupils, yea, even a few 
grand-children of former pupils. He 
mounted an improvised rostrum, and 
called the roll, from memory. Quite a 
number answered, the girls saying 
“Present,” while the boys, as in the olden 
days, responded “Here.” 

After the roll call there were some reci- 


years 


tations. Mary Carnes, now a _ grand- 
mother, recited a long string of verses, be- 
ginning: 
“They've bought that bran’ new organ, Sue; 
They've done just what they said they’d do— 
And fetched it into church.” 


She continued through the entire poem, 
voicing her disapproval, in old-time, 
humorous fashion, of bringing a musical 
instrument into the church. 

Then Hank Bankston regaled them with 
one of his early temperance speeches, the 
first verse running: 

“There sat two glasses, filled to the brim, 

On the rich man’s table, rim to rim; 


One was rich and red as blood, 
The other as clear as a crystal flood.” 


After Hank’s temperance lecture, extoll- 
ing at great length the virtues of clear 
water and the disastrous effects of red 
wine, came the most humorous number of 
the program—a negro sermon. ’Lige Orr 
favored the crowd with the sermon he had 
delivered twenty years before, founded on 
the remarkable text: “Be sure your sins 
don’t find you out.” . 

Then Bill Lee and his 
daughters sang an old 





proposition met with in- 
stant favor. 

Wide publicity was 
given the approaching 
event, through the local 
paper, by word of mouth, 
and letters sent to those 
who now resided many 
miles away—some in ad- 
joining states—informing 
one and all that on Satur- 
day, August 23rd the re- 
union would be held. 

And they came from 
every point of the com- 
pass. As early as nine 
o’clock they began to ar- 
rive, and by eleven the 
grove surrounding the 
little schoolhouse was 
crowded. 

The spirit of these lines 
seemed to prevail: 

Oh, Time, turn back, on 

the ceaseless way, 

And make ws boys 

girls, just for today. 


and 
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“Baskets were brought from the buggies and other vehicles and the ladies got busy 
spreading the good things....” 


song which had to do with 
school days, the departed 
boys and girls, the pranks 
of the young people, the 
grapevine swing and the 
youthful sweethearts. The 
song brought many 
chuckles from the young 
people, but the eyes of the 
old people grew moist as, 
in retrospect, they saw 
the happiest years of their 
lives, never to be for- 
gotten. 

At twelve o’clock the 
crowd stood and sang 
“Old Hundred” with vim 
and vigor, after which 
they adjourned for lunch. 
Baskets were brought 
from the buggies and 
other vehicles and the 
ladies got busy spreading 
the good things—fried 
chicken, pies, cakes and 

(Continued on page 110) 
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American Agriculturist, August 15, 1925 


Fruit Growers “Talk Shop” at Geneva 


Seeding Poor in Western New York—A Farm and Home Talk 


HIS particular locality and probably 
most of western New York, has just 
emerged from the first twenty-four 
: hour soaking rain it has had since early 
pring. The ground is thoroughly saturated 
ind in fine condition for plowing for wheat. 


So dry was it, however, 
that the water has 
soaked up and 

standing on cultivated 


Yet vre had not suf- 


all been 
none is 


land. 





fl fered from drought 

becau f frequent light 

rains and sho ers. Some 

localiti s have of et urse, 

had heavy local thunder- 

storms. It seems odd to 

*. C Bur have to work inside all day 

and to have it muddy. 

There is quite a good deal of wheat out yet 
—probably ten or fifteen per cent Late cut 

and caught by showers and now by this big 

rain, it is still standing in the fields. Not as 
many oats were cut last week as was antici 

pated because of weather conditions and none 

of those cut are in the baru vet hi crop 
was sown over a period of three weel Oo! 
more and some of it is still green P i 
for fall wheat is already begun most where 

wheat is to follow wheat Chere w ben 

than usual of sowing of wheat after wheat this 
fall because of the failure of new seeding 

Of thi there is juite general complaint. 


( 
rh moisture apparently to 
bring them through 


enous 
secds and 


There wasn’t 
germinate the 


the period when the moisture requirement of 
grain was high. 


Beans Fair, Potatoes Poor 


Corn Good, 


a cool month, but cor 


remarkably good growth in spite of this fact 
ind this crop appears to be in almost 100% 
col n. Teans, which showed some check 
in th and inclination to stand still in 
mid-Ju eem to have recovered somewhat 


By M. C. BURRITT 


and are looking better again. But this crop 
will not be a heavy one in western New York 
as there are many poor fields. Potatoes are 
not up to standard with many early planted 
fields almost a failure and late fields growing 
none too well up to date. Cabbage is looking 
exceptionally well as are tomatoes. 
Fruit Earlier Than Usual 

Fruit is coming on very rapidly and will be 
about three weeks earlier than last year. 
Yellow Transparent and Red Astrachan apples 
are ready and being marketed and Dutchess 
of Oldenburg are beginning to ripen. More 
than one hundred loads on the Rochester pub- 
lic @iarket last week had apples for sale. They 
are bringing from 50 to 75 cents per market 
basket according to quality. We had the spray 
service call for the last spray to be put on this 
coming week, but it is doubtful if many grow- 
ers put it on as the fruit appears to be so 
clean now. We seeded one orchard to alfalfa 
and sweet clover (only about an acre and a 
half of the latter) as a cover crop last week, 
and intend to orchard in alfalfa 
| for a couple of 


leave the 
years. 


Sor 
( 


Geneva Meeting Well Attended 


This past week occured the summer meeting 
of the Horticultural Society at the Geneva 
Experiment Station. It was a beautiful day 
after a rain the night before and nearly two 
thousand growers came to the meeting, includ- 
ing about 150 from Pennsylvania. Jordan Hall 
assembly room was packed full to overflowing, 
crowd was addressed by Director 
Professor Fletcher of State College, 
Callender of the U. S. Bureau of 
Dean Watts of 


when the 
Thatcher, 
Pa., Mr. 


Crop Estimates and later by 
Pennsylvania who arrived late. In the after- 
noon the growers inspected the station 


orchards and experiments under the guidance 
of the Station Staff and this proved to be very 


interesting. Probably the chief value that 
most of the growers get out of these summer 
meetings, however, is the exchange of infor- 
mation with friends about crop prospects, 
prices, general conditions and the gossip of 
the fruit industry. All day long little groups 
about the buildings and grounds could be seen 
visiting about these and other matters, out of 
which each gets some personal information or 
satisfaction. It was an especially good oppor- 
tunity to visit with neighbor orchardists from 
Pennsylvania. 

August ought to be a month of vacations 
and vacation trips for fruit growers. Certainly 
farmers with their long hours of exacting 
work are entitled to a vacation, if any one is. 
I wonder how many farmers will feel able to 
take a vacation—M. C. Burritt. 





Too Much Moisture in Fall Bad for Grapes 


OO much rainfall during late summer and 

early fall may the newly formed 
grape buds from . maturity before 
freezing weather sets in, thus resulting in 
severe winter injury to the vineyard, say the 
horticulturists at the New York State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Geneva. ‘This has 
been found to be especially true where the 
vineyards are grown on poorly drained soils, 
and it is believed that much winter injury may 
be prevented by proper drainage which, by 
removing the surplus water, allows the grape 
tissues to harden up before cold weather. In 
many parts of New York the past season has 
been marked by rather frequent rains and if 
this is followed by heavy rains during the next 
few weeks there might be a tendency to aggra- 
vate winter injury, it is said. 

When cultivation of the vineyard is discon- 
tinued in July or August, the weeds should 
be allowed to grow without cutting, declare 
the Station specialists, as the cutting of the 


prevent 
reaching 


(Continued on page 107) 


How Do You Tie a Sack of Grain ? 


Here Is One Way to Do It So That The Sack May Be Easily Opened--The Miller’s Knot 

end B (fig. 3) around the tuck, drawing it under 
the right hand but over the free end (A) and 
under the first finger of the right hand, as shown 
in figure 3. 


1 


Ie ability to tie a sack of grain o1 potatoes 
1 r other produce quickly and in such a way 


may be ea sty opened, 1s trequen 
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By F. G. BEHRENDS 


it top of the bag and under the last 
three fingers, but over the first finger, of the right 
hand, leaving end A but three or four inches long 
(fig. 1). With the left hand, bring the end of 
the string toward you, around the tuck of the bag 
it under the heel of the right hand 


across the 


and _ place 





(fig. 2). Hold end B by pressure of the right 


hand, while you let go of it with the left hand 
and reach in front of the right arm and grasp end 
Continue to wrap 


B at the place just released. 






Af 
a 


Pull the string taut. Now make an- 





other complete turn around the tuck, as shown in 
figure 4, pulling it taut. With the first finger of 
the right hand, draw end B under that part of the 
string which was placed over the finger when the 
knot was started. Grasp an end of the string 
in each hand and pull taut, as shown in figure 5 
and the miller’s knot is completed. This knot 
can readily be untied by pulling in the reverse 
direction on end 
B. This loosens 
end A_ by | start- 
ing it backwards 
th rough the knot. 
end A 





Then grasp 
where it crosses end 


B, and pull it back- 
wards out of the 





knot, thus untying the knot. The Mil- 
ler’s knot is used for tying bags, and when 


mastered, it is tied quickly and is very easily 
loosened. 
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Getting the B 


est Results from Manure 


“The Average Farm Does Not Produce So Much That It Can Be Wasted”? 


ARNYARD or stable manure has been 
known as an efficient fertilizer for many 
ages. Its value was recognized even by 
the early Romans and its use as a fertilizer 

is frequently mentioned by the writers of that 
period. And to this day, it 1s applied in many 
places, even in America, in exactly the same man- 
ner as that used by the Roman farmers betore 
the time of Christ. 

While its importance is understood in a gen- 
eral way, the total value of manure is seldom real- 
ized. Most farmers think of manure as a cheap, 
easily obtained form of fertilizer that accumulates 
rapidly and inconveniently, the disposal of 
which is one of the necessarily unpleasant 
tasks of farm life. 

The average farmer interprets manure in the 
terms of crop production but few, if any, give a 
thought to its composition and working qualities 


By E. F. VAN DYKE 


sium compound to the ton, or in terms of 
commercial fertilizer it has an analysis of 
about 10-5-12, 

This analysis shows a marked deficiency of 
the phosphorous compound. It is therefore 
advisable to secure best results on wheat and 
small grains to reenforce manure with acid 
phosphate to make up the deficiency, using 
about 40 pounds to every ton of manure. 
Acid phosphate is usually added directly to 
the manure before it is spread, having the 
advantage of reducing the labor of separate 
applications. 

The quantity of manure produced by differ- 
ent animals varies, as the following table 
taken from the Cornell Bulletin No. 56 ‘ndi- 
cates: Amount of manure per 1,000 pounds 


ous and potassium in manure that is ready for 
the fields, is affected somewhat by the charac 
ter and quantity of the bedding used—clover 
straw being the richest in fertilizing value, 
Wheat straw, though much lower in quality, 
contains the fertilizing elements in about the 
same proportion as the average mixed manure, 
Only enough bedding should be used to ab- 
sorb the liquids present in the manure pro- 
duced. 


Care and Use of Greatest Import 


The most important circumstance affecting 
manure on the average farm and the one about 
which the farmer should be most concerned, 
is the loss due to improper care and use. 
Volumes have been written of this subject and 
every experiment station and agricultural 
college in the United States has issued bulle- 

tins with clearly defined directions 





as compared with commercial _fer- 
Xlizers. It is best then to regard it, 
first, strictly for the value of the im- 
mediately available plant foods that 
are also found in commercial fertil- 
izers. ' 

These plant foods are chemical 
compounds of nitrogen, phosphorous 
and potassium and are generally 
termed ammonia, phosphoric acid and 
potash, Of these three compounds 
Nitrogen is by far the most import- 
ant. It is essential to the healthy 
development of all plants and is the 
most expensive to replace by means 
of commercial fertilizers because it is 
the one element that is removed from 
the soil in largest quantities. It has 








as to the proper care and handling 
of manure so there is no real ex- 
cuse for any farmer to sustain a 
loss from this source. 

The first loss occurs when the 
liquid is allowed to drain away. 
‘| Liquid manure contains fully two- 
thirds of the nitrogen, about four- 
fifths of the potas.ium, and a smalf 
percentage of the phosphorous 
present in manure. Proper use of 
bedding overcomes the loss of 
liquid manure to a great extent 
: and the use of concrete floors in 
4 «stalls and barns, with tunks or cis- 
=] terns for the collection of the 
liquids will save nearly all of this 
most valuable portion of the 








been shown that every acre of corn 
will remove about 63 pounds of nitro- 
gen from the soil; an acre of 
clover will remove as much as 82 
pounds, an acre of tobacco will 
remove about 76 pounds of nitro- 
gen etc. Under ordinary conditions this ele- 
ment is furnished by the decaying vegetable 
or animal matter in the soil or is stored by 
the nitrogen forming bacteria that reside in 
the roots of all legumes, such as alfalfa, 
clover, beans and peas. 

Phosphorous and potassium are found in 
the minerals of a soil and are also essential 
to the perfect development of plant life—being 
necessary in a general way to the perfect 
development of seeds or grains. An acre of 
corn will remove about 24 pounds of phos- 


phorous as phosphoric acid and about 26 - 


pounds from the soil on which it is grown, 
while an acre of clover will remove about 18 
pounds of phosphorous and 88 pounds of 
potassium. Since these three are the materials 
that have to be replaced by the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers, it will be seen that the 
value of manure should be estimated in the 
Same terms. 


Acid Phosphate to Reenforce Manure 


While manure produced by different ani- 
mals varies greatly in the percentage of these 
three elements, mixed manure will average 
about 10 pounds nitrogen compound, 5 pounds 
Phosphorous compound, and 12 pounds potas- 


It is an accepted fact that the best 
the land as soon as it is produced. 
thoroughly than a man can do it by han 
amount of labor, which is a mighty big factor these days. 


of live weight of different animals— 


Sheep . . . . 34 pounds per day or 6.2 tons per year 
Calves ... 67.8 “é 12.35 . 


Hogs. . .. .56.2 “ 10.25 “ 
a «as = ee = 13.52 ” 
Horses .. . 48.8 = 8.65 - 


It has been roughly estimated that every 
1,000 pounds of live weight will produce 
manure to the value of about $30.00 annually. 


Other Factors Affecting Value of Manure 


Fertility value of manure also varies accord- 
ing to the ration fed. This is especially notice- 
able on farms where most of the grain pro- 
duced is sold. It is quite often possible to pro- 
duce a higher grade manure at less cost, by 
disposing of the products raised and feeding 
some form of concentrated feed. This, of 
course, can be determined only by a careful 
study of the composition and market prices of 
such commodities. There is a decided differ- 
ence however in the quality of manure pro- 
duced by young animals and that produced by 
mature animals, Young animals retain about 
one-fifth of all the fertility elements during the 
first year of their growth for the development 
of their bodies, while manure from mature 


* animals contains practically all of the fertility 


elements of the ration. 
Again, the quantity of nitrogen, phosphor- 


practice is to spread manure upon 
The spreader does the job more 
d and at the same time saves a vast 


manure. 
Piling Manure a Wasteful Practice 


The common practise of allowing 

manure to accumulate in a pile 
outside the barn until the end of the season, 
is to be condemned not only for the immense 
loss of the fertility value it causes but because 
it is highly unsanitary as well. Dean Vivian, 
of the College of Agriculture of Ohio State 
University, estimates that in Ohio alone more 
than $125,000,000 of manure is produced each 
year if calculated in terms of the cost for 
replacing it by commercial fertilizers. It is 
further stated that fully 50% of this immense 
wealth is lost each year by improper care and 
handling. 

Most farmers would be astonished if they 
were to figure out the real value of the manure 
produced on their own farms each year and 
doubtless would be more astounded if they 
were made to realize their losses resulting 
from careless handling of this valuable com- 
modity. The Ohio State Experiment Station, 
after years of careful experimenting, has found 
that manure exposed to the weather for three 
months lost 36% of its nitrogen, 22% of its 
phosphorous and 51% of its potassium. The 
Cornell Experiment Station found that horse 
manure exposed for 6 months lost 62% of its 
value and that a pile containing 80 tons was 
reduced to 27 tons during exposure for one 


year. 
(Continued on page 104) 
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Cattle Dealers Plead Guilty 


VIERY dairyman interested in the progress 
of his business and every good citizen will 
be gratified with the way the authorities have 


so thoroughly prosecuted those who illegally 


dealt in condemned tubercular cattle in Cort- 
land. As announced in our colums last week, 
éleven men were indicted for the cattle frauds. 
One of our editors attended the hearing on 


August 3 and heard several of these men plead 
guilty as charged in the indictments. The 
other men indicted plead guilty on August 5 
iced within a few 





and will no doubt be sentet 
davs The law in these cases ha acted swiftly 
and justly and the prosecution of the guilty 
men will do much to continue the growing 
confidence that farmers have in the work of 
éleaning up bovine tuberculosis in the State. 
\mericAN AGricuLtturisr has been partic- 
ularly interested in these cattle frauds  be- 
cause of their great importance to dairymen 
nd we have made every effort and spared no 
cost to get the fact o our read | m}] ly 
We have sent an editorial repre tative to 
Cortland several times in order to get the in 
formation first han | week had 
¢ re to p ( we { | the pre ordet 
to insert me |] ute mn i to 
rive you names ¢ men who \ 1 ted 
mm the cattle raud We ire 
1 r that rried this 3 
itt weel ma the Da | 
ai cad 14 t cve 1! tl I 
Coal Strike Coming 
I112 country faces the inconvenience and 
ie uble of another great coal strike and 
1 nv ot our re idetr are W I de ing what it is 
| { that the miners of 
ct ve ed a ten per cent. 
ye as Last year an agree- 
rned continu e that wage scale 
her vear, and this agreement expires 
31. The agreement was not a perman- 
‘ nt | ! e in the nature of an 
t Since Ju 9, the miners and the 
‘ rator hav been meeting almost daily but 
| ( making little progress toward an 
lon A 4 the conferences 


(he miners are making several demands, 
all of which would raise the wage scale, and 
of course these increases would be passed on 
to the helpless consumer. The miners are also 
asking for the so-called “check off”; that is, 
they are asking the operators to deduct the 
union dues from each worker’s pay check be- 
fore the wages are paid to the individual 
miner. The operators are fighting this de- 
mand stubbornly. The operators claim that 
there should either be a reduction in wages or 
that the production per man should be in- 
creased. 

A strike is expected on September 1 if an 
agreement 1s not reached. It is very difficult 
for one not closely associated with the busi- 
ness to know which side is right and which 
Probably there is more or less injus- 
oth sides and that justice, as usual, 
between the radical demands 


wrong 
tice on | 
lies somewhere 
of both sides 

The unfortunate thing about it is that the 
iinocent consumers, which of course includes 
iarmers who are now heavy users of coal, suf- 
ter from these great industrial wars. 


Our New Household Service 


Ori readers, particularly the women folks, 
will be interested in the article about oil 
stoves, or ranges, given in the Household De- 
partment in this issue. This article is the be- 
ginning of the new service to farm women 
which we announced last week. It means that 
as rapidly as possible our Household Depart- 
ment is going to get into position through very 
caretul tests and investigations to tell our 
readers what to buy, and how to get the best 
use of their money in purchasing and using all 
household appliances. This service will be ex- 
tended to include clothes, and is in line with 
what the paper is already doing in furnishing 
our pattern service. 

We have just completed arrangements also 
for testing every recipe that we publish in the 
paper. This testing will be done in a prac- 
tical farm home kitchen by a woman who 
has had scientific training in cooking, plus a 
large amount of practical experience, and who 
knows also just what the conditions are in the 
average farm kitchen. Further details will 
be given later about this recipe testing service. 

If you use an oil stove, read the article in this 
issue, and you may find that the suggestions 
will help you te get more service from your 
stove. If you are thinking of buying a stove, 
write the Household Department of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST and we will tell you about the 
different makes and the advantages and dis- 
advan 

In this service we have absolutely nothing 
We just want to make the paper of 
more help to you in your everyday work. 


+ 


tages of each. 


to sell, 


Farm History To Be Preserved 


HE older farmers of New York State will 
Tie interested and pleased to know that the 
New York State Agricultural Society is ac- 
quiring new life and activity. This Society 
is the oldest agricultural organization in the 
State and one of the oldest in America. It is 
responsible for starting many other organiza- 
tions and for sponsoring practically everything 
like the State Fair that stood for progressive 
agriculture in the early days of farming in this 
State. Practically every great man of note 
interested in agriculture in the State has been 
a member of this Society at one time or an- 
other. 

Of late years, the organization has not been 
so active, owing to the fact that its “children” 
—the organizations and movement which it 
started—have taken over many of the activi- 
ties which the Society orinigally did itsélf. But 
there have been a good many farmers in the 
State who have believed that there still was 
important work for this honorable organiza- 
tion to do, and with that thought in mind, its 





present officers have some very interesting 
plans in mind and have already started to put 
these plans into execution. 

As we have already mentioned in these 
colums, the Society in cooperation with the 
State Department of Farms and Markets will 
put on one of the most interesting and largest 
exhibits at the State Fair this year that will 
be on the grounds. This will consist of a large 
showing of old-fashioned farm implements and 
household appliances which have been used 
on the farms and in the farm homes of New 
York State since the early days. This exhibit 
alone will be worth going to the State Fair to 
see. Traveling about the grounds each day 
of the Fair will be a pair of oxen hitched to 
an ox-cart. In the exhibit itself, an ancient 
grandmother will be running an old-fashioned 
spinning wheel. There will also be such old- 
fashioned demonstrations as dipping candles 
and making soap. One of the men in charge 
of the exhibit will be Mr. Jared Van Waganen, 
Jr., whom all AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST readers 
know so well, a man who probably knows the 
agricultural history of this State better than 
anyone else. 

One of the other plans that the Society has 
in mind is to secure somewhere in the State, 
possibly on the State Fair Grounds at Syra- 
cuse, a building in which to make a permanent 
exhibit or museum of agricultural implements 
used by our farmer fathers during the long 
years since the pioneers settled the country. 
This museum will not only include a show 
of all the old implements used in the house and 
on the farm, but there will also be shown the 
interiors of one or two of the old-fashioned 
farm houses, the old-fashioned homespun 
clothes that used to be made at home, and old 
farm books; in fact, there is almost no end to 
the different things of imterest that can be 
secured and put in such a museum to preserve 
and record the agricultural history of the 
Empire State. 

We have already received a number of let- 
ters from the older farmers of the State in re- 
gard to these plans. We would be glad to 
have letters and particularly suggestions from 
any farmer or farmer’s wife that will aid the 
State Agricultural Society to permanently 
record in exhibit form the agricultural history 
of the State. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


R. FRANK TRIPP, the genial pub- 

lisher of the Elmira Star Gazette, recently 
told a story to a conference of AMERICAN AGRI- 
cuLtuRisT field service men that I though was 
pretty good. 

Mr. Tripp said that years ago when he was 
just starting in the newspaper business, his 
publisher conceived the idea that if they were 
to pririt each day a farm page in the news- 
paper, giving advice to farmers on how to run 
their business, they would be able to sell the 
paper to every farmer. So they proceeded to 
print such a page, and Mr. Tripp, then a 
youngster, started out to sell subscriptions to 
the farmers. 

He did not have very good luck and along 
towards the close of the first day, he came to 
a man who was doing chores about the barn. 
He followed the farmer from one barn to an- 
other and all over the place, trying to tell his 
story, but he did not succeed in getting much 
response from the farmer. Finally, he got 
the farmer fast at the watering trough where 
he was taking the horse to be watered, and 
proceeded to tell his story all over again, say- 
ing if the farmer would just take his paper and 
read this farm page, he would get a lot of 
advice about how to run his business. 

When he had finished, the farmer yanked 
the horse away from the trough, and looking 
back over his shoulder said: 

“MISTER, I AIN’T USIN’ HALF OF 
WHAT I KNOW NOW!” 
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Should Untested Cattle Be Exhibited? 


A. A. Questionaire Shows Majority of Fairs for Test 


OR a long time we have been of the 
opinion that one of the ways to spread 
bovine tuberculosis is to show untested 
cattle at the fairs. We knew that a 

large number of fairs had passed resolutions 
requiring that all cattle entries should be 
tuberculin tested, but in order to find out the 
exact facts in regard to this practice, we sent 
out the following letter addressed to the fair 
secretaries in New York, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey: 

“Has your Fair association passed any e 
resolution, or is there any order, forbidding the 
showing of cattle at your Fair, that have not 
been tuberculin tested? 

“If there is such an order, and if it has been 
in operation for any length of time, do you feel 
that it has had any influence in limiting the 
number of good cattle shown?” 


Although at this writing it has only been 
a few days since the letter was sent out, we 
have received seventy-six re- 


Brookfield-Madison County Fair. . Brookfield 


Cortland County Fair ............ Cortland 
oe ee ee DeRuyter 
Fulton-Hamilton Fair ............ Gloversville 
EE SEE een 6cncesdenaeeeunods Morris 
NE SPUD nc oneee0ceesapens Orangeburg 
CR ee ore Palmyra 
Queens-Nassau Counties Fair .....Mineola 
Rensselaer County Fair .......... Schaghticoke 
SOE WEEE ivcccceccns .+.+. Troupsburg 
WE EEE test viddawaeaton meas Walton 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ee NE os code cneenasns Altoona 
OS re Dawson 
Green Dreher Community Fair ...Newfoundland 
eee errs Harford 
Lycoming County Fair ........... Hughesville 
Mifflin Agricultural Fair .......... Newville 
Sn SED DO onc vccceseces Lewistown 
North Washington Fair .......... N. Washington 
Somerset County Fair ............ Meyersdale 
Troy Agricultural Fair ........... Troy 
Warren County Fair ............. Warren 


a resolutron. But we certainly will before the 1926 
fair because a number of good accredited herds will 
not come to our show on account of showing with 
untested cattle.” 

One New York secretary writes at length 
and concludes his letter by saying: 

“It is my personal opinion that an order should 
be issued from the State Department next winter or 
spring forbidding the exhibit of non-tested cattle. 
This would be the beginning of a larger ‘clean up’ 
and would also relieve the officers and directors of 
fair associations of much criticism. Some of the 
officers and directors of all of the fairs are cattle 
exhibitors Gnd it is very hard to pass a rule or 
regulation for excluding certain animals when il.ere 
is a divided opinion and vote. An order from the 
State Department would be the quickest and best 
way to clean this matter up.” 


A Pennsylvania secretary writes: 

“We have only allowed tuberculin tested cattle 
to show at our fair for the past three years. If any 
influence has been felt it has been for the better as 
our exhibits have been larger, for good herds will 

not show with untested cattle.” 





plies, and we want to take this 
opportunity of expressing our 





appreciation to the secretaries 
for their courtesy in answering 
our letter. Of the total seventy- 
six letters received, fifty-one 
fairs do not allow untested cat- 
tle at their fairs, and twenty- 
five still permit such cattle to be 
exhibited. 

The names and addresses of 
fairs which allow only tested 
cattle to be exhibited are as fol- 
lows: 





- NEW YORK 

; rere Afton 

Broome Co. Fair....Whitney Point 
Caledonia Tri- 

County Fair ...... Caledonia 
Cambridge Fair ....Cambridge 
Cattaraugus Co. 

| eS eee Little Valley 





Another reports: 

“There is no question but that this 
ruling has cut down our showing 
some.” 


Another one says: 


“We do not think it fair to have a 
herd brought into a show where there 
are any cattle which are not under 
state supervision. In reference to 
limiting the number of good cattle 
shown, we find that it improves as we 
are now getting herds which did not 
get to the show before we adopted 
this ruling.” 





Most of the secretaries were 
of this opinion. 

Both at the Rochester Exposi- 
tion and the New York State 
Fair, no untest.d cattle are al- 
lowed. Mr. J. Dan Ackerman, 
Secretary of the New York State 
Fair, concludes his letter by says 





Cayuga Co. Fair....Moravia 
Central New York 





Many of the best breeders will not exhibit their herds at 
cattle not tested for tuberculosis are shown. 


fairs where 


ing: 

“We are not aware that any good 
cattle are not shown wowing to the 
above restrictions.” 








DE -cnacusesucene Oneonta 
Chemung Co. Fair... Elmira 
Clinton Co. Fair..... Plattsburg 
Columbia Co. Fair...Chatham 
Cuba’s Big Fair..... Cuba 


Delaware County Fair ........... Delhi 
Dutchess County Fair ............ Rhinebeck 
Er’: County Fair .....0+..+.+++»-- Hamburg 
Genesee County Fair .........s... Batavia 
Hornell Fair ....... sececcccemnees Hornell 
Lewis County Fair ....«.+e+sxe»- Lowville 
New York State Fair ...0exe exces. Syracuse 
Oneida County Fair ......+++»«+.. Rome 
Orange County Fair .....+.+»0+.-. Middletown 
Orleans County Fair ..+.+s«..+.»-Albion 
Otsego County Fair ...++..+++»... Cooperstown 
Rensselaer County Fair ....+«.....Nassau : 
Richfield Springs Fair ......+.....Richfield Springs 
Rochester Exposition ..»s.»«....+. Rochester 
Rockland County Fair ....+.0+s»..New City 
Sandy Creek Fair ....... voreeess Sandy Creek 
St. Lawrence County Fair.........Canton 
Steuben County Fair .......0..+..- Bath 
Tioga County Fair ..........+.+..Owego 
Tompkins County Fair +..+.s«.».. Ithaca 
Ulster County Fair ..... ourees ones MANOIIED 
Washington County Fair ......... Hudson Falls 
PENNSYLVANIA 
eer Quakertown 
Butler Fair & Exposition ........ Butler 
Cambria County Fair .........+....Ebensburg 
Chester County Fair ......+...... West Chester 
Erie Exposition .......sseseeees-- Erie 
Hanover Fair .......eseeseseee.. Hanover 
Lehighton Fair ......0e.see+e.... Lehighton 


Mercer Fair ....... ecemepetecpess. MGECEE 
New Castle Fair .....ccccesecvee. New Castle 
Pen Mar Fair ...... enspeocecmman awn Grove 


Reading Fair 0 oweee owomrecees . REAdINE 
Stoneboro Fair ...... +0 exswse+e-- Stoneboro 
Union County Fair .........++... Lewisburg 
Venango County Fair ....+.......Oil City 
York County Fair ..... cewevsceec Oe 
NEW JERSEY 
Big Garden State Fair ............ Bridgeton 
Flemington Fair ....... oeeeeeeee. Flemington 
Trenton Inter-state Fair .........Trenton 
The following fairs report that they still per- 
mit untested cattle to be exhibited: 


NEW YORK 
gt ee Boonville 


Wayne County Fair ..... oe ccceee- Fonesdale 
Wyoming County Fair ...........Tunkhannock 

In fairness, it should be said that many of 
these fairs which yet permit untested cattle on 
the grounds are making plans to forbid such 
exhibits within the near future. 

Some of the letters from the secretaries 
were very interesting. The very great ma- 
jority reported that the rule forbidding un- 
tested cattle had greatly improved the quality 
of their exhibit and even the number of herds 
exhibited, for the reason that some of the 
best herds had refused to exhibit until such 
a resolution was passed. 

A number of fairs which still accept for 
exhibit untested cattle arrange for putting 
them in a different barn on the grounds than 
those which are tuberculin tested. In many 
localities, this matter of testing has been au- 
tomatically taken care of because every herd 
in the county or district has been tested. 

A few of the secretaries were very posi- 
tive that such an order or resolution forbid- 
ding cattle -without tuberculin test would 
greatly cut down the number of the cattle in 
their exhibit. One secretary writes as fol- 
lows: 

“Our fair has not taken any action on tuberculin 
tested cattle. We have two barns, one for each. 
Both barns are treated before the fair. You know 
that in Pennsylvania we are trying to have all 
cattle tested and I think in five years more all will 
be cleaned up in the state. The legislature helped 
out on this problem with over two million dollars 
and from the survey it will cost about $7,500,000 
to do the job for the whole state so that in five 
years more we will all be taken care of.” 

Some of the New Jersey fairs reported that 
there was very little dairying in their district 
and very few cattle exhibited. One man 
writes as follows: 

“Sorry to say that we have not as yet passed such 


Mr. ‘M. R. Margerum, Secre- 
tary of the Trenton Inter-state Fair, says: 

“We cannot see that this rule affects the character 
of our exhibits for during the past few years we have 
had an exceptionally fine showing of some of the 
very best herds.” 

It will be seen from these letters that the 
great majority of opinion, even among many 
of the officers of fairs where untested cattle 
are permitted to exhibit, is in favor of a rule 
or resolution permitting only tested cattle at 
all shows. The States are spending many thou- 
sands of dollars each year to clean up bovine 
tuberculosis and we do not believe it good 
practice to permit the spreading of the disease 
by allowing untested cattle at fairs and cattle 
shows. This may work some injustice at first 
on owners of some good untested herds, but 
if advanced notice enough is given, every man 
can have an opportunity to get his herd in 
line. 

The suggestion in one of the above letters 
that the State pass a general ruling on this 
subject is a good one. Why not? The State 
Department is entrusted with the matter of 
cleaning up TB. Why should it not put out a 
general order forbidding a practice which 
helps to spread the disease? 





Roosevelt Said— 


No one-sided development can produce really 
good citizenship—as good citizenship is needed in 
the America of today. If a man has not in him 
the root of righteousness—if he does not believe 
in, and practice, honesty—if he is not truthful and 
upright, clean and high-minded, fair in his deal- 
ings both at home and abroad—then the stronger 
he is, the abler and more energetic he is, the more 
dangerous he is to the body politic. 
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Protozyme-Fed Birds Mean 
RAPID GROWTH 
MORE EGGS 
GREATER VITALITY 
Write 
Beacon Milling Co., Inc. 
CAYUGA, N. Y. 


Eastern Distributors 








POULTRYMEN! 
200% wrerest ON INVESTMENT 


oTo 


Made by Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 
AT THE NEW JERSEY AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
Protozyme Supplies Enzymes Which Digest Feed 
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= a= Gu ame GED GEES ae eum eum ams ae 
BEACON MILLING CO., INC. 
| Cayuga, N. Y. 
‘= Send me information about 
10 PROTOZYME 
0 Inclosed is One Dollar for a trial 
| package of PROTOZYME. 
| Nam« 
| Address 


| Dealer's Name —_ 
} Address 



















Head Your Herd 
with a SON of a 


World’s Champion| 


Fishkill Dichter Colantha Inka, start- 
ig a 305-day test at the age of two 
Jears and six months made a WORLD'S 
RECORD when she produced 15,416 
pounds milk and 678 pounds butterfat. 
By the performance she “carries on” the 


fame of her distinguished sire, Dutch- 
land Colantha Sir Inka, one of the best 
sons of Colantha Johanna Lad, the 
famous milk sire. 

m,* has th ree i rp hf da of th 
bull we offer t to head yr Ie 


The record of his sire is just as im- 


pressive, with two daughters 
butterfat records of over 28 and 29 
pounds __ respectively. Twelve other 


daughters have records varying from 20 
to 25 pounds of butterfat in 7 
This sire is a grandson of Dutchland 
Colantha Sir Inka on his dam’s side, 
she having a record of over 30 pounds 
of butter in 7 days. 


This young bull, born December 12, 


1924, gives every indication of develop- | 


ing into a famous sire. His immediate 
ancestry is as impressive as the third 
and fourth generation... He has all that 
¢an be asked to be called really great. 


Write for pedigree and particulars 


FISHKILL FARMS 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Owner 


Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 








HORSE BREEDERS 








BELGIANS 
© ¢ vou f dat st from the FEasterr 
f ft 
FARCEUR BELGIANS 
W Ter * r for sale at al 
t rn 
<NOLLWOOD FA®N 
FAYETTEVILLE, NW. Y., DEPT. A 
A t Brockway Oliver Jones 
Owner Supt 














__ SWINE BREEDERS 
SALE—175 





175—PIGS FOR 


] a Vora 
’ A y ple 6 & 
. t “ $ t 
A t t 
r $ f Y t 
$ I fe a 
‘ I @ ¥ 
y a ( 0 Dp j at v 
WALTER LUX 
386 “Salem St Woburn, Ma Telephone 0086 





185 PIGS FOR SALE 185 


‘ 4 I " Yor e and 
f we and ¢ 
' ¥ $ t 4 ct 
t . at $¢ s 

“ ship 
n to y a ml CO. D 
A. M. LUX 
ZG Washi 


1gton Woburn t 4 


holding | 


days. | 








cr r | 
4a €@S om 
CL ~ Oa 2 * ta 
BROOKFIELD FARM 
DURHAM: CONNECTICUT 
t » from dairy to beef, we 


} Ww 1 are ready to chang 
| y s real Herd Meader Bull ar 
HEREFORDS of the right type and breeding 
Write for booklet “A “HEREFORDS FOR 
NEW ENGLAND AND WHY” 
RICH, ANDY CARTER, 
Herdsman. 


d some 


PHILIP 4. 
Mana 


PURE-BRED GUERNSEYS 


FAR -BREEDERS—DAIRYMEN 
W can offer you bull calves and young 
out of A. R. cows and sired by May 
that stand for production and 
ype Prices are for quick sale, Write 





Herd Accredited 


FORGE HILL FARM 
New Windsor on Hudson, N. Y. 











Stannox Farm 


A HOME OF PUREBRED GUERNSEYS | 





| 





ip our nerd is 
We have for 
service. 


MASS. . 


n0e 
fat 
for 


Average A.R. records of cows 
10677.98 lbs. milk. 547.24 Ibs. 
sale three voung bulls now ready 

For particulars write 


STAPLES. Mor. E. HOLLISTON, 
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Maaikenshof Offers 
PURE BRED HOLSTEINS 


For liate sale we and heifer 

t and individuality, backed 
ut Tecords Many of these 
ralities Mostly Colantha blood 


them 


offer yearling heifers 
ling 








come and s 


Maaikenshof 


Bedford Hills, W. Y. 


;R. €. Buell, 


|NEW YORK STATE DAIRY COWS 


| Ready Cows, August and September Cows 


Supt 





| oad f grade Holsteins and Guern- 
from tested dairies, suitable for re- 
t Two loads fine Holsteins and 
not tested. One load by first calf 
wifer to freshen this Fal 
OSWALD J. WARD & SON, 
Candor, New York 





BLOOMING GROVE FARM OFFERS 


YEARLING AYRSHIRE BULL 


A | 1 A. R. 2 yr. old 
fat; BR. of H yr. old 
f Both granddams Gold 

( winners An excellent in 


|M. C. SEARS, Blooming Grove, 


> NEWTON'S 


Componnd 


NY. 


Heaves, Coughs, Condition 
Worm Mo: 











by mai, 


per can. Dealers or 
The Newton Remedy Ces 
Telede, Ohie. 








‘Consolidated Beef Scrap 
| FOR MORE EGGS 
| 


Consolidated By-Product Co., Stock Yards, Philadelphia. 





CHICKS Barred Plymouth Rocks, 10¢ each. 
| S. C White Leghorns, 8e each. 
Postage prepaid. 100% live delivery 


Mixed Te each 
c t Order from this ad or write for eireular. 
WEVIN STUCK, 


guarar 


McAlisterville, Pa. 





000 CHICKS WEEKLY, Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Guineas, 


tan Collies, Stock. Eggs. low Catalog 
PIONEER FARMS Telford. Pa 
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Want to Know 


¢ About Soil Analysis---A Pullet Record 


NE of the common requests which 
Experiment Stations receive from 


farmers is to analyze a sample of soil with 
the idea of determining what fertilizing 
elements should be supplied. 

There are several reasons why a soil 
analysis is not valuable for farmers. The 
first one is that although it will show 
how much of each mineral is present, it 
will not show how available these minerals 
may be to plants. Some soil which the 
analysis shows to be rich in minerals, re- 
fuses to produce good crops in spite of 
the analysis. The other reason that 
it is almost impossible on most farms to 
get a representative sample of soil. The 
roots feed on quite a deep areca and the 
soil in different proportions of a field may 


is 


be very different. 

This does not mean that the Experiment 
Station cannot help the farmer to solve his 
fertilizer problems. They do have a wide 
knowledge of the soil types of the State 
which enables them to make recommenda- 
tions as to what fertilizer 

One of the best ways to solve this prob- 
lem is to watch the crops during an entire 


to use. 


rotation, which of course can best be done 








— 


<< 





Lodging of 


by the owner of the farm. 

erain or a deep green color in grass in- 
dicates that nitrogen is present in con- 
siderable amounts. Early maturity of 


cereals, short straw, and plump grains in- 


dicate a good supply of phosphorus and 


potash 
Another good way to find what fertilizer 


is needed is to make field tests right on 
the farm, by laying off a part of a field 


and applying different combinations of 
fertilizers to different parts of it. The 
farmer who does this learns more about 


the fertilizer needs of his soil than he could 
possibly learn from a soil analysis. 


Can Anybody Beat These 
Pullets? 


a flock of fifty-five pullets to- 


OWN ; 
profit of 


day which made a 
$190.55 for the first year of their exist- 
ence. I believe this record has seldom 
been beaten and it is the more remark- 
able because of the fact that the pullets 
made no profit until they started to lay 


clear 


in their sixth month. 

This is the story: 
I was forced to tear 
two large barns because it was being 
surrounded by new houses which sprang 
Of course the chick- 


Several years ago, 


down one of my 


up in our Boro. 
ens’ quarters went along with the rest. 
I made use of all the good material in 
this barn which I razed by putting up 
two modern double dwelling houses. 
However, there were still left at the end 
of my building operations a number of 
doors and odds and ends of wood which 
stood about in piles in the weather until 
two years ago when I decided to build 
a new chicken house with these leftovers. 
I built this house quite alone at a money 
outlay of just $25. I was very proud of 
my house which is 20x16 feet because it 
was the first bit of carpentering work 
which I have ever undertaken alone. I 
give these facts because I attribute much 
of to this new 
house. 


Bought Eggs of Good Stock 


In May a year ago, I bought setting 
eggs for ten broody hens. These eggs 
proved to be very fertile. I paid a 
premium of ten cents a dozen for them. 
They came from a good strain of Holly- 
wood white leghorns. The ten hens 
were set in my new house and behaved 
finely. The result was 129 little bits of 
lively white and yellow peeping beauties. 

I fed and tended the baby chicks 
according to the directions on the con- 
tainers of a well-known poultry product 
and the results were astonishing. Barr- 
ing accidents such as being stepped on 
and those picked to death by cross 
hens, T did not lose a single 


my wonderful success 


mother 


chick. Almuost over night, it seemed, 
the chicks had sprouted feathers and it 
did not take mych longer till the saucy 
little rascal cockerels started to crow. I 
sold most of the cockerels when they 
weighed on an average of two and one- 
half pounds. 

As soon as the growth of the young- 
sters permitted I started to add in smal? 
quantities at first grown corn, 
wheat and wats. When they were accus- 
tomed to the home grown grains, I fed 
them to the chicks almost entirely with 
the exception of the growing mash 
which I fed until I changed to the laying 
mash. 


Allow Pullets Full Growth 


I gave the pullets plenty of time to 
attain their maximum growth. Then 
when they were well developed, I start- 
ed to add beef scrap to the mash. The 
results soon showed in the much greater 
number of eggs that were gathered. The 
eggs were also of greater size. 

I kept a close record of this flock. 
Here are the figures: Total receipts for 
the year, $317.24; Total expenditures, in- 


' 
nome 


cluding all feed and hatching eggs, 
$126.69; Net profit, $190.55. 
Under total receipts, I have placed 


the proceeds from the sale of the cock- 
erels and eggs laid and of course I have 
added the value of the pullets and cocks 
at the present local market price which 
is $1.50 a piece. At my last counting of 
the pullets, (55 in number) I found that 
just ten had mysteriously disappeared 
and this reduces my profit by exactly 
$15. All feed consumed has been reck- 
oned and entered at current warehouse 
prices. 

It there is a flock of pullets anywhere 
that has equaled or come near even to 
these figures, I would like to hear fron 
it—R. I. Weigley. 


A Good Way to Control Mites 
N your issue of May 9, an 
article on controlling hen lice. I sure 

took a good laugh to think that a person 
would be so foolish or ignorant to think 
that by feeding a hen some cheap dope that 
it would prevent lice. I have kept chickens 
for the past 30 years and believe me there 
were times that the chickens were keeping 
lice. I have had no trouble for the last 
five years. This is my remedy: 

I take 5 gallons coat oil, put in a pint or 
quart crude acid. Take my 
sprinkling can and sprinkle the house 
thoroughly two times a year, fall and 
spring. I also save the oil which I take 
out of the crankcase of my automobile 
and paint the roosts and rest once a year. 
Clean the dropping boards about twice a 
week and I haven't seen a sign of a louse 
or mite for five years—R. H. W. 


there was 


carbolic 





Mexican Bean Beetle in Western 
New York 


HE Bean growers of western New 

York have had another worry added 
to their list by the discovery of the pres- 
ence of the Mexican bean beetle in that 
territory. This is considered of such ime 
portance that the United States Departe 
ment of Agriculture has established a sub. 
station at Geneva to study means of cone 
trolling the insect. 

The bean beetle comes from Mexico, 
was found in Alabama in 1920 and since 
that time has been progressing north by 
easy stages. The pest looks like a lady« 
bug, and in fact does belong to that family. 
The adults are hemispherical, about a 
quarter of an inch long, copper colored 
with eight black spots on each wing. They 
eat the tissue of the leaves, leaving the 
veins in a lacelike network. 

The control will probably be applying 
poison to the under side of the leaves, 
Bean growers should watch for this pest 
and report to the Experiment Station at 
Geneva if any are found. 
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Cow Makes Cheapest Food 


Milk Consumption in New York on the Increase 


HE cow is the most economical food 

factory in the animal kingdom. The 
hen, the hog, the beef steer, and the 
sheep cannot compete with her, accord- 
ing to the Blue Valley Creamery Insti- 
tute, basing their estimate upon the per- 
centage of digestible protein produced 
by each from an acre of land. 


Digestible animal proteins are the 
high quality proteins of the human dict, 
the Institute points out. These proteins 
are the determining factor in the trend 
of greatest economy of food production. 
With the annual increase in population 
the animal protcin supply must be in- 


says. It explains why the numbers of 
beef cattle remain almost constant and 
why the sheep population is steadily de- 
clining. The animal protein require- 
ments of the increased population are 
being provided largely through the 
greater production of dairy products. 


Buckwheat _ By-Products 


UCKWHEAT middlings and buck- 
wheat feed, by-products from the 
milling of buckwheat flour, are valuable 
sources of protein for the feeding of 
dairy stock comparing favorably with 
cottonseed meal in this respect, accord- 








How Milk Consumption Has Increased 


Average Daily Consumption of Milk a 


nd Cream in New York City Market 


From 1893 to the End of the First Six Months of 1925. 


a Qt. 
Pres | Milk 
20491 








No. 40 Qt. No. 40 Qt. 
Cans Cans 

: Milk Cream 
433 22. 





1924 8 
1925—first 6 mos. 84939 ...........4997 


It will be noted that the figures show the number of 40-quart cans of milk 


and cream consumed daily in New York City from 1893 to the end of the first 
six months of 1925. One can of cream is equivalent to five cans of milk. By 
using this figure and the fact there are 40 quarts in a can, it is possible to con- 
vert the above figures into the number of quarts of whole milk consumed in 


New York City each day. 


The daily consumption of whole milk in quarts in 1893 was 941,480 quarts, 


or considerably less than a million. 


4,396,960 quarts a day in the New York City market. 


In 1925, consumption had increased to 


During the month of 


June, 1925, the New York City market consumed the equivalent of 4,087,432 
cans of plain milk, or 163,497,280 quarts. The average consumption per day 


during June, 1925 was 5,449,909 quarts. 


sumption of milk in the history of the 


This is the largest monthly con- 
New York market. See editorial page 


for further comment on the increase in milk consumption. 








creased accordingly if future millions 
are to be properly nourished. To pro- 
vide for this increasing need will be the 
work of the cow, the sow, and the hen, 
the three farm animals excclling in the 
production of digestible proteins. 

Proteins of milk have a higher nutri- 
tive value than the proteins of either 
meat or cereals. One quart of milk at 
15 cents has greater value as a source 
of protein than steak at 35 cents a 
pound or eggs at 38 cents a dozen. Pro- 
teins in milk have a higher nutritive 
value than the proteins in grains. Only 
30 per cent. of the weight of the pro- 
teins in grains is used by the body, 
while 65 per cent. of the weight of the 
proteins in milk is used in digestion. 
Science has shown that animal protein 
cannot be substituted entirely with pro- 
teins of a vegetable origin. 

The cow’s superiority in protein pro- 
duction is evident from a survey made 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The report shows that the 
average acre yicld of digestible animal 
proteins is 72.3 pounds as milk, 33 
pounds as poultry, 24 pounds as eggs, 
22.7 pounds as pork, 18.5 pounds as beef, 
and only 14.7 pounds as mutton. Pork 
is fourth so far as digestible protcins 
are concerned but ranks next to dairy 
cattle from the standpoint of total nu- 
tritive value. This survey shows the 
soundness of the doctrine of the cow, 
sow, and hen program being adopted by 
middle-western farmers, the Institute 


ing to the official feed control chemist 
at the Newk York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Geneva. 

Owing to the large amount of buck- 
wheat produced in New York and Penn- 
sylvania, buckwheat by-products should 
be. more generally used on New York 
dairy farms, says this official. Reliable 
statistics show that in 1919 Pennsyl- 
vania led in the production of buckwheat 
with 4,755,739 bushels, while New York 
was second with 3,901,481 bushels. Ohio, 
the next highest State in the Union, 
produced only 640,662 bushels. 

“If all the buckwheat grown in New 
York in 1919 had been made into flour, 
there would have been about 62,423,696 
pounds of buckwheat by-products,” says 
the Station chemist. “In feeding value 
buckwheat middlings compare favorably 
with cottonseed meal with respect to the 
cost per pound of protein, while in 
chemical composition they are similar to 
distillers’ dried grains, both high grade 
concentrates. 

3uckwheat middlings average about 
30% protein, 7.8% fat, and 5.7% fiber, 
and sell for about $40 per ton. Each 
dollar, therefore, will buy about 15.2 
pounds of protein. Buckwheat feeed is 
a mixture of buckwheat middlings and 
varying amounts of buckwheat hulls and 
the protein content in the samples ex- 
amined ranged from 10 to 18%. The 
average selling price of buckwheat feed 
is $27.16 per ton and each dollar buys 
about 15 pounds of protein.” 
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Why They Are Happy 


Shrewd dairymen, cattle feeders and hog raisers 
are this year feeding a grain mixture containing 
Corn Gluten Feed to their animals on pasture, 
The results have made them happy. 


Their cows are coming through a long, dry 
summer in fine shape. These cows are making 
big records. They are earning a profit. They 
will go into winter in good condition—on full 
production. 

Thousands of pigs and baby beeves that are 
getting Corn Gluten Feed on pasture will go into 
the feed lot in condition to be finished quickly 
and economically. They will bring top prices. 


The good reason for this success is corn. It is 
the best of all plants for feeding purposes and 
Corn Gluten Feed is the concentrated meat and 
milk-making part of the whole grain. 


Corn Gluten Feed contains 23% or more pro- 
tein. It is more easily convertible by the animal 
than any other feed. It gives you the elements 
that promote both fertility and lactation in the 
animal. . 

Get Corn Gluten Feed from your dealer for your home 


mixed ration. If you buy a mixed feed be sure it contains 
this famous corn concentrate. 

If you are not up to the minute on what Corn Gluten 
Feed will do for you, our new Bulletin No. 2 will tell you. 
Write for your copy. 
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Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 


Feed Research Department 
Hagh G. Van Pelt, Director 


208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Mil. J 
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HAMMOND'S “GATTLE COMFORT” KEEPS UP ihe MILK SUPPLY 


Cattle Comfort is detrimental to Flies and Gnats 
that afflict domestic animals—to be applied to the 
base of the horns, along the back to the root of the 
tail and on the neck and fore quarters. 

Directions.—Cattle Comfort may be diluted half 
and half with keroscne as a matter of economy 
Rub tightly over exposed parts with a cloth, 
sponge or atomizer. 

Put up in quarfs, 1 and 5-Gallon packages ot 
barrels. 

Sold by Merchants and seedsmen. 

Send for Pamphlet. 


HAMM OND’S PAINT AND SLUG SHOT WORKS, Beacon, N. T 


Hammond’s 


“Cattle Comfort’’ 











Lock for the extension roof 


t TuHat’s how you can tell a Globe Silo. It is an exclusive 
feature and reduces cost per ton capacity. Spruce and fir, 

the best materials, make a Globe Silo last over a generation. 
Heavy matching walls, double splines, sealed joints and ad- 
justable doors absolutely insure complete air-tightness. In- 
creases value of farm. A Globe Silo lasts longest, is most 
profitable, most convenient, Write today for our catalog 
and price-list; silos, tanks, ensilage cutters, stanchions, etc. 

Hott HHH GLOBE SILO Ca, Box F, Unadilla, New York 
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INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC-TAKE-UP-HOOPS 
Provide Now for Winter Insurance against the loss of the Hay Crop. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Best for 23 Years—Best Now. Highest 
Grade of Material and Workmanship. Made 
from Centuries Old Genuine Yellow Douglas 
Fir. The Only Silo on which you can get 
those famous 


SILO CO., Department 16, Meadville, Pa. 

















When writing advertisers 
Be sure to say that you saw it 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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MILK PRICES 


HE League 
Association announces the 
prices that dealers will pay the League dur- 
ing the first part of August for milk testing 
3% m the basic zone c. 201 to 210 miles 
of New York City. 


Cooperative 
following 


Dairymen’s 


It ss understood of 
Gourse that the prices mentioned below are 
not received by the farmer but go into the 


fool. They are prices dealers pay the 
League. 
i Sty, ££ ee $2.80 
@lass 2A Fluid Cream ....ecceceees 1.80 
Gace Ze 8Ce CREM cccccesscces 2.05 
Cla Ye Be ae 2.00 
@lass 3A Ev rated whole milk 
Cond. whole n 2.00 
Cla 3B Whole Milk powder .. 2.00 
q oJ H d « ¢ othe t l 
American .cceces cee ee 
Class 4 prices will be based on butter 
and American cheese quotations on the 
New York market 
Che advances which went t effect 
en August 1, are all in the 1 r cl 
fications, being a 10c incr all ca 
ex 2A in which instance there has 
Been an increase in the « rential paid 


for skimmilk. 
Sheffield Producers 
The Sheffield 





gounces the lowing | 
milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 
See FT scaccvcecuscoseeassvewness $2.80 
Glass 2 ceceveces ooneeececece seen ee 
GOS SF secescecavécvctese 1.85 
( + | determined by butter 
and « t ns on t New York 
Mar ct 
Non Poo] Cooperative 
The Non-Poohng Dairymen’s Coop- 
@rative announces the following prices 
for milk in the 201 to 210-muile zone: 
Cc) © pneedebescenstaeoeweeeeues 2.70 
Cl a waueuees cceeteeeesuneeens 2.00 
€) BE ncectdtecetctaenacesena 1.90 
¢€)  cesesecusceneteonsens 1.55 
2, 3A and 2B have en ad- 
v 1 10 cents per hundred effective 
August 1. 
Interstate Producers 
Interstate Milk Producers As- 
50 tion (PI iladelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
° ' 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 
is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, 
the price is $2.29. 
BUTTER DOWN A CENT 
AMER A Year 
SRE VERY 
7" SALTED Aug. 4 July 28 Ago 
éhan extra 44 -44/2 45-45!; 38 8 
Ext )2sc) -43 44 3 
34 score ..40 <4 39! 5-44 3, 
Lower G'd’s 39 39's 9 2 33 
} 
1 
‘ 
‘ ‘ { 
} 
T 
‘) 
1 
| . 
I ! t 
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SHIP YOUR EGGS 
WHI AND BROWN | 
To R. 


Bonded Comm n Merchants | 
258 Greenwich St., New York City 
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PA TENTS : 2 


Vochington, 0. 


BRENNER & SONS |. 


was a feeling of doubt about the ability 


of the market to hold the half ce: ad- 
vance. By August 4 the market had 
developed additional firmness and the 
advance was held in spite of weak ad- 
vices from the west. The market 


strengthened to the point that some but- 


1 


ter was taken in a speculative 


CHEESE SLIGHTLY HIGHER 


way. 








STATE A Year 
FLATS Aug. 4 July 28 Ago 
Fresh fancy 24-25! 24 -25 20 -21'4 
Fresh av'g’s 23'2 23 19% 
Held fancy .. - — _ : 


Held 

Although there has not been a great 
deal of trade in the cheese market in 
New York, nevertheless prices have ad- 
vanced slightly, mostly in sympathy with 


aver 





recent advances in Wisconsin. Trading 
has not been at all active but never- 
theless the market maintains its price 
evel with firmness Especially fancy 
h flats have been bringing 25c. 
Some short held cheese has been com- 
ing out of storage, mostly Junes and 
t e have been bringing a slightly bet- 
ter figure than choice fresh cheese. Re- 
rts state that the make in central and 
rthern New York is light, while 
( New York production seems to 

I al uw ay rave. 

FANCY EGGS HIGHER 
NEARBY A Year 
WHITES Aug. 4 July 28 Ago 
Selected Extras 51-53 49-51 46-48 
Av'ge extras 47-50 45-48 44-45 
Extra firsts ...... 42-45 42-44 41-43 
Pirate .ccccccccccce 40-41 39-41 37-40 
Gathered <<onbet 37-44 37-43 34-42 
Pullets ....ccceess 32-41 31-40 34-38 
BROWNS , 

Fancy 44-48 44-48 37-44 
- thy y well graded and closely 
cted nearl ‘ { eggs have ad- 

d again rovement in the 

et is §s ] conn d t the fancier 
grades Any tock that shows heat de- 
fects or ir! ir qualhty is meeting a 
rather e: market. I} egg market 
} hee I ‘ too rood s ce our last 
rt - houses } VC been re- 
norting satisfactory clearances while 
é s are having trouble with accumu- 
lations. it Is ¢ CC llv t e in the 
erage qualities. Fancy eg have been 
ve i ly Ad CS ire t ong 
a r t ce } r, but there has 
he« a dec 1 lacl snap t tl m 
ket \ nN ine les 3 > 
] ( re 1 t nt l rs 
tir t st reg 
‘ al : 2 t stoc! ro 
LIVE FOULTRY MARKET WEAK 
FC WL S A Ve r 
Aug. 4 Ju 28 Ago 
Cc d 25-26 24-25 23-24 
Leghorns 21-24 21-23 17-21 
SROILERS 
pr totace 29.31 26-30 31-34 
Leghorns 25-29 23-27 26-31 
a \ \ ( 
ti \ t | ol es 
| than trad 
| ce 
d t w up 
‘ 
? ‘ l 
\ ist 4, 
d 
‘ cx 
] liy 
live 
I l 
etl 4 i 
GRAINS AND FEEDS 
FUTURES A Year 
Aug. 4 July 28 Ago 
(At 
Wheat ..... 1.6( 153 1.281% 
Corn : 1.0435 1.13 
Oats 43'4 .49! 
ASH GRAINS 
Wheat, No. 2 Red 673%, «1.44 
Corn. No > Yel Q 1.295 43: 
oO te N 2 3 ; 5 66 
FEEDS Aug. 1 July 25 
( 4 Oat 5 f 42.00 
s Ez n ) 7 °7 50 
H'd B ( 1.50 0.00 
« 29.50 


Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 





Soft W. Mids ...~...37.00 37.00 33.00 
Pee BD sccccence 37.00 36.50 34.25 
Red Dog ..... eee 43.00 39.50 
Wh. Hominy ......40.00 40.00 44.00 
Yel. Hominy .......40.00 40.00 43.00 
Ce GE cécccacss 47.50 48.00 47.50 
Gluten Feed .......43.25 43.25 41.25 
Gluten Meal ........ —- 47.50 
36% C. S. Meal 47.00 47.50 _—_ 
41% C. S. Meal ..... 51.00 50.00 —_— 
43% C. &. Meal ..... 53.00 52.00 _ 
34% O. P. Linseed 

Oll Meal .49.50 48.50 46.00 


The wheat market has developed con- 
siderable strength during the past week. 
The advance came as a result of heavy 
trading following adverse weather re- 
ports from the Canadian northwest and 
from important wheat sections of Eu- 
rope. The northwest has been suffering 
from high temperatures. The corn mar- 
ket has improved, the marke’ reacting 
in sympathy with the wheat market. 
There is general complaint of dry 
weather out in the corn country. 


NO CHANGE IN POTATOES 


There has been comparatively no 
change in the potato market since our 


last report. Fewer southern potatoes 
are arriving. In fact the Virginia deal is 
pretty well cleaned up. Not enough 
sales have been made of late to really 


Long Islands still 
the stage bringing 
for barreled stock 
while the fanciest grades in 150-nound 
sacks are bringing from $5 to $5.50. Re- 
ports from the east_end of Long Island 


establish quotations. 
hold the center of 
from $5.50 to $6.25 


vary, some stating that extremely poor 
vields are being experienced, while 
other reports are more optimistic. Of 


course, the present market has no bear- 


ing whatsoever on the late crop. In- 
dications point, however, to a good 
potato market. Long Island growers 


are making hay while the stn shines. 
This is the first year in several that 
they have been experiencing prices any- 
thing like those they are getting at the 
present time. A year the market 
was dull and sluggish. Shipments from 
the south were too heavv to allow free 
trading and Long Island farmers were 
getting about 75c¢ a_ bushel At the 


ago 








present time they are getting anywhere 
from $1.75 to $2. 
APPLE MARKET DULL 
There is little or no change in the 
He market Supplies are fairly free 
T \ d Hudson River sections. 
1 s dull and the market weak. 
( fruit that is large and faneyv has 
/ I fairly well but red fruit 
d poor stock is practically neglected, 
lrans nt the Hudson Valley 
have heen | much on $2 fox 
the b I but a lot « stock has 
heen bri r a litthe more than 25 to 
ao 4 Ay e 1 ks ! heen, 
only 1 ng from 75c to $1 Pears 
have also been meeting an unsatisfactory | 
ket, demand is dull, prices are ir-| 
TIE ind top « tations are seldom | 
reached Clapp’s Favorite from the |} 
Hudson Valley sections are bringing | 
, here from $1.50 to $2.75 per basket | 
while Jersey and Hudson Valley Belles | 
have been bringing from $1 to $2 per | 
ket for choice stock. 


Getting the Best Results 
from Manure 





(( mt page 99) 

The farmer who leaves manure to ac 
cu ate lt ths exp sed t< 
the weather, would not for a moment 
think of paying real money for commer 
; +t; snd treating it in the same 
“ N d he distribute it in piles | 
P 1 +; f some conven 
| ( s I nye and 

t as cr nallv careless 
commercial fertilizer in the same way 
Money lost is money lost—whether it 
goes through a hole in the pocket, or | 
whether it is lost by such little noticed 
and unseen channels of careless business 
practise. 


} 


Best to Spread Manure When Fresh 


American Agriculturist, August 15, 1928 
it is produced, either as a top dressing 
to growing crops or in a thin even cov- 
ering to the :oil that is to be cultivated. 
In fact, deep covering of manure in clay 
soil will almost completely prevent the 
decay that is necessary for the liberation 


of the plant food contained in it. Light 
or sandy soil, on the other hand, is por- 
ous and in it manure may be covered 
much deeper than wken applied to heavy 
soils. In general, the best results are 
obtained on clay svoils by the use of the 
disc or harrow for covering manure, 
while on porous soil it may be plowed 
under. Practically none of the value of 
manure is lost when it is applied fresh 
from the stalls and is allowed to decay 
on the svil. As the fertile properties 
leach out they sink directly into the soil, 
and are ready for use when the succeed- 
ing crop is planted. 

In all cases, the best results for a 
given amount of manure have been ob- 
tained by spreading thinly ana evenly. 
Smovth, even distribution is necessary 
so that the soil may be fed uniformly. 
If manure is scattered irregularly and 
left in lumps and clods on the field, the 
resulting crops will be irregular and un- 
even, and much manure is lost by waste. 


Points to Consider in Buying a Spreader 


This perfect distribution can be ac- 
complished only by means of a manure 
spreader that you know will do perfect 
work in pulverizing and smooth, even 
spreading. Moncey spent for a spreader 
should be considered an investment and 
not an expense. The spreader should 
not only be a means of saving time and 
labor—it should be the means of saving 
and conserving the supply of manure 
and placing it on the field in such a way 
that it will yield the greatest returns. 
No money should be invested in a 
manure spreader until the buyer has 
actually seen that it will do this and has 
compared its work with the work ac- 
complished by other machines designed 
for the same purpvse. 

The spreader that fails to accomplish 
the important tasks of perfect pulver- 
izing and smooth spreading is not a 
manure spreader—it is only an unloader 
and is valuable only for the time and 
labor it saves. It fails utterly in accom- 
plishing the greatest saving of all—that 
of making the most valuable and most 
easily obtained fertilizer and soil builder 
go farthest and produce the must. 

Nor should this be the only point to 

considered in the purchase of a 
spreader. It should be light in 


be 
manure 


(Continucd on page 110) 








Fishkill Farms 
Offers 
Bred Heifers 


Purebred Registered Holsteins 
Tuberculin Tested 


Due to Freshen During Late 
Fall and Early Winter 


This bunch of young stock will 
give some man an excellent nucleus 
for a purebred herd. They will be 
“coming on” just about the time 
milk prices start upward. 


Write for pe digre es, p? ices and Spec- 


sal terms: 


FISHKILL FARMS 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Owner 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y¥. 
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Cattle Dealers Guilty 


Change Plea---No Trial Necessary 


HINGS have been happening fast 

in Cortland County for the past two 
or three weeks. After the various 
agencies concerned in the investigation 
into the cattle frauds had reported their 
findings, a Special Grand Jury was re- 
quested to consider the evidence. This 
jury met July 20 and for nearly two 
weeks examined the witnesses number- 
ing over one hundred. Judge J. P. 
Hill of Norwich was designated to pre- 
side. On July 31 the Special Grand 
Jury reported, returning thirty-nine in- 


dictments against eleven citizens of 
Cortland. 
Sixteen indictments were returned 


against Dan Grant several of these being 
for sale of branded animals. Indictments 
were also returned for failure to report 
diseased animais, ene for bribery of 
Harold Carpenter, an important witness, 
and for an attempt to bribe a witness 








Judge James P. Hill Sentences 
Indicted Cattlemen 


HE following sentences were given 

by Judge James P. Hill of Norwich 
on Thursday August 6, to the eleven 
men indicted by the special Grand Jury. 

Dan Grant—Six months in the County 
Jail, a fine of $1,500. A suspended sen- 
tence of six months in the county jail, 
to be deferred until the spring meeting 
of the supreme court. 

Cc. W. Ellis Jr—Six months in the 
County Jail, a fine of $200, and a sus- 
pended sentence of six months, deferred 
until the spring term of the Supreme 
Court. 

Frank Henry—Two months in the 
County Jail and a fine of $400. 

Thomas Movore—A fine of $600. 

J. A. Leach—A’ fine of $400. 

Ben Kalpin—Three months in the 
County Jail. 

Claude Dayton—Thirty days in the 
County Jail. 

Walter Totman—Two months in the 
County Jail. 

B. L. Grant—A fine of $100. 

Eber Bowdish—A fine of $100. 

Clarence Rood—Sentence suspended. 








to give false testimony about branded 
cattle in the possession of Patrick Con- 
nors. 

Five indictments were returned against 
C. W. Ellis including the sale of branded 
cattle, failure to report the presence of 
diseased animals, bribery of a witness 
and forgery of a certificate of sale. 

Ben Kaplan was indicted on several 
counts. He is proprietor of a slaughter 
house in Cortland, and it was general 
knowledge that he bought and _ sup- 
posedly killed tubercular cattle. 

The opinion prevalent in 


are the most important. 


man, J. Allan 


to return over one hundred indictments, 
if a separate indictment had been made 
for each violation of the law. 


Indicted Men Furnish Bail 


on the grounds that the offenses were 
not indictable and that they should be t 
tried in a justice’s court. 


denied this motion, whereupon the de- 
] + sa-:¢1 ’ | S 1 


1drev their plea of “not 


endant 


branded were bought outside the county. 
Cortland After some which he had already sold 
seems to be that these three indictments were found branded, he caused the re- 
mainder to be killed on his farm and 
The other men indicted were Clar- buried without notifying the inspectors 
ence Rood, Claude Dayton, Walter Tot- He says he did not know whether or 
Leach, Eber Bowdish, not they were branded but that he was 
Frank Henry and Thomas Moore. The suspicious of them. 
statement has been made that it would Mr. Henry sold were shaved on the jaw 
have been possible for the Grand Jury before the brand could be seen. 


tioned, Ben Kaplin, Clarence Rood and 
Claude Dayton expressed their desire 

The indicted men pleaded not guilty to change their plea to guilty. 
on July 31 and with one exception fur- was no time to question them and court 
nished bail in amouwnts varying from was adjourned until eleven A. M. Wed- 
$1,000 to $5,000. They were ordered to nesday August 5. 
report in court Monday morning Aug- cases of Dan Grant, C. W. Ellis Jr., 
ust 3 for a special hearing. This hear- Walter Totman, and B. W. Grant. The 
ing convened at eleven o'clock. The opinion was quite generally expressed 
counsel for the defendants immediately that they would change their plea to 
moved that the indictments be dismissed guilty on Wednesday. 


Judge Hill he wished to acquaint himself more 
fully with the facts before doing so. 





guilty” and demurred against the indict- 
ments on the ground that the evidence 
was insufficient. Judge Hill again ruled 
against them and there was nothing left 
for them to do but to plead guilty or 
stand trial. 

The Judge ordered the clerk to draw 
and the sheriff to notify a panel of 
fifty trial jurors. Of the fifty men 
drawn, twenty-four were farmers. 

After the noon recess three of the 
defendants, Eber Bowdish, J. Allen 
Leach, and Thomas Moore signified 
their desire to change their plea to 
guilty. 

Question of Intent Not Mentioned 

In Law 


Judge J. P. Hill then spoke to the 
court for a few minutes, stating that the 
law made the offense punishable with- 
out regard to the intent of those com- 
mitting it. He said, however, that in 
his opinion the severity of the sentence 
should depend wpon whether or not 
the offense was committed knowingly. 
He further stated that if the offense was 
done knowingly, the man committing it 
should be sentenced to jail. This an- 
nouncement was received by the crowd 
with evident satisfaction, as there had 
been some fear that the men indicted 
would escape with a fine. 

Judge Hill said he wished to examine 
the men informally in order to deter- 
mine whether or not they had guilty 
knowledge that the cows were branded 
when sold. Eber Bowdish was first 
called to the stand. It was established 
that Mr. Bowdish had co-operated with 
the investigators, and had reported vol- 
untarily to them the presence of one 
branded cow in his herd. Some of the 
cows sold by him and later found 
branded were bought from Ben Kalpan. 

Mr. J. Allen Leach took the stand. 
The most damaging evidence against 
him was the fact that two cows moved 
by him from his own farm to the farm 
operated by a tenant proved to be 
branded. Mr. Leach explained this by 
saying that his tenant wished cows 
freshening in the fall and that these 
cows were the only grade cows he had 
that would freshen then. 

Mr. Thomas Moore is farm manager 
and stockholder in the Davide Harum 
Canning Company. He buys cows each 
fall to eat the canning crop refuse. In 
this way some profit is made and some 
manure produced for the company’s 
farm. He bought cows of Dan Grant 
and later sold them. They were found 
to be branded after the investigation 
started. 

Frank Henry, former sheriff has dealt 
in cattle for many years. Some of the 
cows sold by him and later found to be 


The branded cows 


Court Adjourned Until Aug. 5 


After these four men had been ques- 


There 


This left only the 


Judge Hill did not sentence any of 
he men who pleaded guilty, saying that 
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Ask Our Customers 


“there are many in Your Community 


ifth Avenues New 
was, we brought to 
your home in this 
New Catalog ~ ~ ~ 


Outer and Inner Clothing and 
Shoes for All the Family ~Dry 
Goods~Rugs~Jewelry~Furniture 
Auto Supplies~Sporting Goods and 
Radio Supplies-Paints~Hardware 
‘Stoves~Furnaces~Farming Tools 


In fact Everything for the Individual- 
the Home the Farm and the Workshop 
The 


Charles William Stores 


The Long Established Mail Order Merchants of Ins 
New York City 


518 Page Handy Catalog sent free 


The Charles William Stores, Inc., 371 Stores Bldg. New York City 
Please send me free copy of your catalog for Fall and Winter. 
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man who would show little mercy to the 
in who had cooled. 

Che dinner of white-fish and tenderloin 
moose, served by a half-breed girl, was 
marked contrast to the simple meals at 
iiling River. Laflamme put the alert 
Steele on his guard by early recourse to 
Scotch key, but not until the 
and the girl had drained their 


the whis 


Frenchman 


glasses, did Stecle swallow his drink, 
poured from the same bottle, for there 
were three at the trader's elbow. 

“You are from New York, Monsieur 
Steele, that wonderful city I have never 
seen?” the flushed hostess was saying. 


” 


“Yes, it is my home, but I seldom see it. 
And all the life there 
theatres, the beautiful 


“Seldom see it? 


to enjoy—the wo- 


“But there are beautiful women else- 


re, Mademoiselle; Ogoké Lake, for in- 


. Steele hazarded, lifting his glass 
to girl as he glanced furtively at La- 
fl ’ 

Mon Dieu, but you are the flatterer!” 
ted, frankly pl ised. 

» more so than your mirror,” he re- 
torted. [a Monsieur Laflamme if I 
am not right.” And finding Rose La- 
flan vanity easily vulnerable, Steele 
pre] d to feed it to his own ends 


feited with pretty words from Monsieur,” 
he said maliciously, sure of the effect. 

“Pretty words from heem?” She laughed 
bitterly, “that ces a joke! No pretty words 
from heem since the lady, who will marry 
Lascelles at Albany, drive heem crazee, eh, 
Louis ?” 

Laflamme scowled 
eyes, but was silent. 


into her mocking 
He rose and led his 
guest to the living room. Then the sound 
of voices outside attracted his attention, 
and shortly the Ojibway girl appeared and 
spoke to him in a whisper. 

“You will excuse me for a little while? 
I am called to the trade-house?” At the 
added with a brutal laugh, “Help 
to the and whiskey. 
—Rose will keep you entertained, 


” 


door he 
yourself 
And 
no doubt 

Steele wondered if David had run into 
trouble. If the trader were free with 
liquor with his men, which seem improb- 
able, David might have been set on, but 
the Ojibway was too wise to imperil his 
chief or their plans. Then, again, it might 
be merely a ruse of the trader’s—a trap. 
But for what purpose? He was indifferent 
to the girl—was probably waiting an op- 
portunity to get rid of her. 

Following the slam of the outer door 
the girl placed her fingers warn- 


cigarettes 


“cal 


rose, 








What Happened In The Story Thus Far 


RENT STEELE, an ethnotogist, travelling thiough the Canadian 
wilds for the American Museum of Natural History, arrives at 

the doomed fur trading post of Colonel St. Onge.. The superstitious 
native Indian trappers are fleeing the country in terror, believing that 
the mysterious, weird, howling and shrieking voices they have recently 
heard coming from the nearby forests are those of the Windigo, a vici- 


ous beast of Indian fable. 


The ruin of the post is also threatened by a 


villianous free-trader, LaFlamme, unless Denise, St. Onge’s beautiful 


and cultured daughter marries him. 


To protect her father from the 


loss of his post and ruin, Denise promises to marry her father’s superior 


officer, Lascelles, whom she does not love. 


Steele determines to solve 


the mystery of the Windigo and thereby save the post from ruin and 


Denise from a loveless marriage. 


He gets the promise of Denise that 


she will not marry Lascelles until spring, before which time he vows 
he wil! solve the mystery and release her from her vow.. Steele an - 
his two Indian guides, Michel and David, try to capture the beast which 


they have heard several times but have never seen. 


The tracks they 


find are unlike those of any beast they have ever known. In spite of well- 


laid plans the Windigo eludes them, 


Steele soon leaves for New York 


to report to the museum, promising to return before winter sets in. 
On his way he stops at LaFlamme’s camp. 








“La, la! you are a man of thee ladies, 
Monsieur, even ecf you desert them to 
travel een this wilderness.’ 

‘It is only that my inspiration great 
tl vening,” he returned 

Laflamme laughed unpleasantly in the 

rl face, kindling with pleasure at the 
remark In a flash, she turned with what 

a l, her dark e} flaming. 
You é 1 others there is apprecia- 
t ] i ci ette, she rested 
» the table, and lean- 
' h a challenging look 
1 with: “Say more pretty words 
1 \ can! 
! vident that bald flattery and 
tion a bit heady for 
v a sidelong glance 
io imused tolerance. 
H loubt whether the girl was 
mal r forlorn attempt to arouse the 

y or merely set on his own 

et nce his ready answers to a 
few well chosen questions of Laflamme’s 
t New York, Steele believed that 
the latter’s suspicion had faded. But it 
“ too early to hazard an attempt to learn 

He was dealing with a man 

both ruth! nd powerful. One false 
1 t hold him and David, to all 
it Ogokeé, until the 

ning ly idental de- 

cat and the refusal of 

Laflamme would be sufficient 

t for 1 early meeting 

Michel So Steele was discreet, but 
| , at little more whiskey was needed 

| ue of the girl beyond con- 
trol. For that he w 1ited. 
R Madem lle, you must be sur- 


ingly on her lips and tip-toed out of the 
room, leaving Steele curious, uneasy. He 
heard talking in low tones from the di- 
rection of the kitchen, then she returned, 
and walking to his chair, looked quizzically 


down 

“Are you as much of a man as you 
look ?” she demanded. 

“How long before Laflamme surprises 
us, Mademoiselle?” he countered, forcing 


yawn, having no intention of playing into 


-Y 


Laflamme’s hands. 


“You theenk I'm working for that 
beast?” Are you blind? Can't you sce 
he’s done with me?” She began, dramat- 


cally, then “Why did you look at heem that 
yay dinner? I saw youl You 
abbed heem with your eyes. You needn't 
eny it! You hate heem! Why?” 

“You are Mademoiselle. I 
never met Laflamme before today.” 

“You lie! But you are suspicious; you 
theenk thees is a game—theenk he ces 
i Don’t you see that ces why I 
went out—to learn if he had left the house? 
Oh, you can trust me! This ees the naked 
truth! I kill heem tonight if I 
could get But you—why do you 
hate heem, too 
She was a striking figure as she paced 


be fe re 


~~ 


mistaken, 


liste ning. 


would 
away. 


> 


the room with clenched hands, her full 
bosom lifting and falling in the stress of 
her emotion. To the man who watched, 


alert, wond the vivid face 
of the girl, refiecting like a mirror every 
shift of thought she talked, was the 


mask of tragedy. He was curious of her 


ering, 


suspicious, 


as 


past; of her future, there was but one 
surmise. 
“Does Laflamme still suspect me?” he 
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finally asked, ignoring her question. 

“No, he knows you are what you claim 
to be.” 

“What do you want me to do?’ 

“Mon Dieu! 
take me with you! 


Get me out of dees place—~ 
He's keeping me here 
because I know too much. He's afraid I 
weel talk.” She sank into a chair, for 
the moment stripped of the veneer of sex, 
her face colorless, tense hopeless. If acting, 
it was superb; but Steele now believed 
that she had told him the truth. 

“Talk about what—the whiskey trade?’ 

She lowered her voice to a whisper. “The 
whiskey ees not all—you would not believe 
me if I told—” A door closed outside, and 
Laflamme entered the room. 

“Ah, this is most unromantic, Monsieur,” 
he protested, hand raised in mock gesture. 
“I return suddenly, to find you still in 
your chair—alone.” 

Steele was on his feet. “My man David 
in any trouble?” he snapped, ignoring the 
sarcasm. 

“Oh, it wasn't his fault. Baptiste fancies 
he’s strong, and took hold of him.” 

“What's happened?” Steele's blood 
heated at the possible harm to David, out- 
numbered ten to one at the trade-house. 


Laflamme raised a deprecating hand. 
“Nothing, nothing at all. I’m glad of it! 
Your man cracked some of Baptiste’s 


fingers—just squeezed his hand and Bap- 
tiste had enough. He always was a bit 
yellow.” 

“But will Baptiste follow this up. I 
don’t want trouble here. Where is David 
now ?” Steele was relieved; he had feared 
the worst. But that meant that David 
and he would leave the post in the morning. 
He knew his half-breeds. It would be 
dangerous to stay—and as yet nothing had 
been learned from the girl. 

“T sent them all to bed. 
follow it up. Antoine is with him. 
boss here,” laughed the trader. 

Then Steele was aware of the attention 
of a pair of shinning eyes, “Ah, it was 
magnificent, Monsieur — the way you 
looked,” said the girl, “Your eyes were 
like your name—of stecl.” 

“You are embarrassing, 


3aptiste won't 
I'm 


Mademoiselle.” 
“You must excuse Rose this evening,” 
said Laflamme with a grimace. “She has 
not seen a white man in a year! Not but 
what's she’s sincere, but whiskey makes 
her think out loud, doesn’t it, Rosie?” 

If the glitter of black eyes could have 
killed, Laflamme would have met sudden 
death. Instead, he refilled the glasses, 
while Steele’s mind was busy with what 
the Frenchman's return from the trade- 
house had checked the girl from disclosing. 
If Pierre were Laflamme’s man, as he 
seemed to be, Steele was curious to learn 
what tale the Indian had brought from 
Wailing River concerning the lost fur 
canoe and the Windigo terror. He finally 
decided to drive straight at the point with 
the hope that the girl would drop some- 
thing. 

“Did I tell you this afternoon that I 
heard a Windigo at Wailing River?” he 
began. 

“What? You, a scientist, mean to tell 
me that you heard a Windigo—a creature 
of Indian myth and superstition—a buga- 
boo of the medicine man?” Laflamme 
leaned forward, glass in hand, and gazed 
in blank-faced incredulity at his guest. 

Steele grinned with delight into the 
trader’s puzzled eyes. “I certainly do. I 
was waked by his howling on the ridge 
across the river from the post. I am 
familiar with the voices of the Canadian 
fauna, and no ten of them have the variety 


in their repertoire that we heard that 
night.” 

Laflamme smiled, suggestively tapping 
the bottle at his elbow, as he teased: 


“Scotch is a wonderful stimulant to the 
imagination, Monsieur.” 

“You know that the Indians attribute the 
loss of St. Onge’s fur canoe this summer 


(Continued om page 112) 
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O you know about the wonderful life 

of Fanny Crosby? She died only a 
few years ago at 
the age of ninety- 
five. She became 
blind when = six 
weeks old, yet she 
died the author of 
over Seven Thou- 
sand hymns and 
poems. 

When she was 
eight years of age, 
she began to make 
verses. The fol- 
lowing one bears 
the marks of a 
child, but the in- 
sigth of some one much older. 





Rev. J. W. Holland 


“O what a happy soul I am, 
Although I cannot see, 

I am resolved that in this world 
Contented I will be. 

How many blessings I enjoy 
That other people don’t— 

To weep and sigh because I’m blind, 
I cannot and I won't.” 


If the great blind singer had never 
written another bit of verse, this simple 
couplet would have been worth while. 
If you and I had sense enough to prac- 
tice, each day, the wisdom of this line 
from an eight-year-old, we would do 
much better than we now do. 

Stopping to think about it, this seems 
clear :—great afhicitions do not sour as 
many people as little troubles. 

When terrible misfortunes attack 
people, they meet them with bravery 
and smile about it. When lions at- 
tack men they become heroic, and kill 





LARGE number 

of Scouts have 
written us that they 
intend to try for the 
trip to the Eastern 
States Exposition, 
which was explained 
in the July 25 issue. 
Because of the lack of 
space in which to 
print articles, and the 
short time before 
the contest closes, 
we have decided to 
award points toward the contest for 
articles sent in and accepted whether they 
are printed before September 1 or not. 
These points of course will not count to- 
ward a merit medal until they are printed. 
In order to take advantage of this change, 
you should write plainly on each contri- 
bution “Entered for Eastern States Con- 
test.” 

The way you Scouts have responded to 
my call for letters has done me good. Al- 
though you have almost swamped me, I 
like it and hope to receive a still greater 
number next week. The one thing I re- 
gret is that so many fine letters and articles 
must be kept out of the column for lack 
of space. 











Some Questions 


A number of Scouts have asked me 
for a list of Amateur Publications. Such 
a list was printed on the Lone Scout 
Page in the issue of June 20. Many of 
the letters from Scouts mention that 
they have subscribed to several of them. 
Catalogues of Scout supplies may be 
sbtained from The Boy Scouts of 
America, 200 5th Ave., New York City. 
‘You can get supplies direct from them 
by mail. 


Send All Mail to Us 


We hope all Lone Scouts of the AA. 
Tribe will send all their Lone Scout 
hailed to us. We will send what should 


be sent to the Long House at Chicago. 
Do not be too impatient if you = - 
t the 


teccive your supplies at once. 


cA Singer in the Dark 


A Sunday Afternoon Visit with the A. A. Philosophy Man 


them, when mosqui- 
toes pester us, we lie 
awake and swear, or complain. 

Those dear people whose homes were 
in the path ef the cyclone that de- 
vasted southern Illinois and Indiana a 
few wecks ago met the disaster with 
rare courage. If we could all learn to 
meet the petty annoyances that come to 
us daily, what a change would come to 
our lives and homes. 

One has to resolve to be contented. 
No one has all the pleasure, and ease 
and happiness he desires. It would 
not be good for him if he had. Who- 
ever would be great, must learn to 
master the stinging smarts of the “daily 
grind” and turn them into servants of 
higher things. 

Fanny Crosby never saw the plumage 
of a red-bird, the pageanty of morning 
and evening, the calming beauty of the 
night skies, the smile on a baby’s face, 
or the returning smile on the face of 
a loved one, but she was contented, and, 
though sightless, teaches us _ seeing 
people how better to live. 

She did not spend time in complaining. 
Complaining words are what we say 
when we have ceased to think. We 
complain when the crops are short, 
when our backs ache, when we are mis- 
understood, when things do not go as 
we wish they might:—Fanny Crosby 
never allowed a word of bitter complaint 
to pass her lips. I suppose that she 
often wanted to moan, but she would not 
make others miserable with her woes. 

If we could spend the time which we 
waste in complaints in really doing a 
well worth while thing, we would soon 
cease to find Cause for complaint. 

God gives us the power to live happily 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


and contentedly if 
we will direct our 
lives by faith and hope. 

I have always tried to believe that 
the best things woukd come to me, and 
my experience, so far, justifies my faith. 

Helen Keller, another blind genius, 
well said, “If I cannot realize my ideals, 
I will try to idealize my reals.” 





Too Much Moisture in Fall 
Bad for Grapes. 
(Continued from page 98) 
weeds tends to conserve the soil moist- 
ture. Green manure crops sown after the 
last cultivation aid in drying out the soil, 
provided they do not shade the ground 
too much. Rye, wheat, oats, barley, 
and buckwheat make especially good 
cover crops as they shade the ground 
very little, while grape and cow-turnips 

are less desirable. 

Some winter injury to grapes will 
nearly always follow low temperatures, 
but the extent of the injury may be 
materially lessened by following prac- 
tices which tend to favor early maturity 
of the fruit buds so that the vines go 
into the winter in the best possible 
condition. 





Cattle Dealers Guilty 
(Continued from page 105) 
Several men expressed the opinion 
that the law relative to the disposal of 
tubercular cattle was never designed to 
cover a case of this kind. It is under- 
stood that the Grand Jury made some 
recommendations regarding this law, but 
that * ‘~e Hill ordered them sealed 
until afte: ..e present case is settled. 
At the court session on Thursday, 





Lone Scouts of America 


¢ American Agriculturist Tribe 


same time, we hope you will write 
whenever you fail to get a reply within a 
reasonable time. Remember that your 
membership card comes direct from 
Chicago, and that they are badly rushed 
because of so many applications. For 
the benefit of new members, I will tell 
you that we have been asked not to 
send the membership badge until the 
Long House has approved the applica- 
tion. Things that are hard to get are 
worth the most. The Lone Scout pin 
is so valuable, because of what it stands 
for, that we wish to be sure that none 
gets one except those entitled to it. 


New Members 
NEW YORK 


Allegany County—Orus Nusbickel, Charles Kings- 
ley, Clarence Alton, Harold Ricketts. 

Albany County—Henry Adnore. 

Cattaraugus County—Wenzel Merwald. 

Chautauqua County—Lewis Nygreen, Paul Doud, 
Ernest Bull. 





Cortland County—Wayne_ Currier. 

Chenango County—Adolph, Kohn, 

Delaware County—Milven German. 

Erie County—Benjamin Georgia, Willard Bittner. 

Greene County—Olin Van Valkenberg. 

Herkimer County—George Hopkinson, Reuben 
Alton 

Livingston County—Lawrence Webster. 

Madison County—Charles Groves. 

Montgomery County—Floyd Peek. 

Onondaga County—Willard Anderson. 

Orange County—Robert Heustis. 

Orleans County—Carl Caldwell. 

Oswego County—Merrill Hurd. 

Rensselaer County—Harry Leal. 

Saratoga County—Edmund Gould. 

St. Lawrence County—Roger Grant, Douglass 
Washburn. 

Wayne County—Raymond Beal. 

Wyoming County—Gerald Thomson, Leo Miller. 

Yates County—George Christensen, William 


Gelder. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Adams County—Charles Lott. 

Allegheny County—Glenn Miller. 

Bradford County—Donald Lewis, Walter Rob- 
inson, Leon Jackson, Carl Carson, 
inson, Leon Jackson, Carl Carson, George 
Terry, Clifford Woolsey, Walter Chamberlain. 

Clarion County—Clarence Williams. 











Father says, can he have some pills instead of these tablets? 
Cuemist—But the shape doesn’t make any difference to them, sonny. 
*Oh, doesn’t it? Well, you try blowing a tablet through a pea-shooter!” 





«Passing Show (London) 
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Dan Grant, B. L. Grant, C. W. Ellis aagt 
Walter Totman pleaded guilty and were 
questioned about their knowledge of the 
fact that the cattle were branded. Some 
ef the testimony admitted branding 
scrub cattle to take the place of animals 
branded by veterinarians, which cows 
were later sold. 

The examining of witnesses was not 
finished Wednesday, but at the close of 
court it was expected that the men 
might be sentenced Thursday or Friday, 





Farm Bureau Meetings And 
Picnics ! 
August 14.—The Dutchess County Farm 
Bureau and Grange will take an outing 
down the Hudson River to Poughkeepsie 
and New York. 
* * * 
August 18.—R. C. Ogle will conduct 3 


Farm Bureau poultry tour in Monroe 
County. 

> ¢ @ 
August 18.—Professor Crosby will be 


the speaker at a Farm Bureau fruit tour 
in Orleans County. 
i 

August 19.—Yates County will have its 
Farm Bureau picnic at Dresden on Seneca, 
Granges from Barrington, Penn Yan and 
Benton Center will take part. 

“se * 

August 22.—Saratoga County will hold 
its Farm Bureau Picnic at Ballston Spa 
Fair grounds. 

+ * 
Grange Meetings : 

August 15.—Hiawatha Grange picnic at 
Alcove. Speakers, Hon. H. J. Henry, 
Hon. Peter Ten Eyck and L, D. Kelsey. 





The Pledg: of 
The Lone Scouts 

“I pledge allegi- 
ance to my flag 
and the Nation for 
which it stands, 
with kberty and 
justice for all. 1 
will do a useful 
thing each day and 
be worthy of the 
name Lone Scout.” 











Cambria County—Wilmer Diehl. 

we County—Frank Riemann, Lynn Met 
cal 

Fayette County—Reader Crossland. 

Lancaster County—UHarry Musselman. 

McKean County—Robert Clark. 

Potter County—Oliver Perkins 

Schuylkill County—Raymond Schell. 

Tioga County—John Baggs, Allen Bartle. 


NEW JERSEY 


Hunterdon County—Vincent Abraitys. 
Gloucester County—W. W. Kramer, 


DELAWARE 
Kent County—George Walton. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Barnesdale County—Raymond Manning. 





Lone Scout Letters 


Dear Lone Scout Editor: 

! am one of the first hundred whe 
Joined the American Agriculturist Tribe 
il am nearly through with my first degree, 

i have formed a tribe and we have 
and | find the tests very interesting 
named it the Buffalo Tribe. The members 
are as follows: 

Tribe chief—Carl Rider 

Sachem—Howard Cartwright 

Scribe—Ivan Rider 

Wampum Bearer--Richard Croft ie 

Other members are: Borent Rocsnord, 
Howard Slavson, Basil Rides, and Julius 
Brodman. 1 also have seven points to- 
ward the Booster pin. 

We take the American Agriculturist, and 
1 enjoy reading the Lone Scout co!umn., 
§ cut the column out after my parents are 
through reading the paper, and paste them 
Into a note book, and then pass it around 
to the tribe, and we get much informa. 
tion from it. 

Scoutingly yours, 
RICHARD CROFT, (10) 


Vega, New York 
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To Buy or Not to Buy—An 


That May Be the Question, or It May Be—To Clean and Not to Buy 
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5¢ can save time in cleaning as 
vell as prevent the metal from rusting 
) tting on a coat of stove enamel, 
or stove cleaning oil from time to time 


If the oven is not used during the 

it 1s a good plan to enamel or 

| it before storing away in the fall to 
prevent rusting. 


In some cases where the kitchen 
lacks ( rr an oil stove or where one 
feels there is not enough money to buy 
i three or four burner range, a small 


or two-burner affair is a 
it help when a kettle of hot water 
eded quickly or a small amount of 
datatime. These are 


types. 


hot food is want 


rved 


Yours May be an Old Oil Stove 


Perhaps instead of having the pleasure 
t buynig a new stove you are con- 
tronted by the perplexities of an oil stove 
which “balks.” This is usually a fairly 
rood sign that it needs a general over- 


cleaning to remove the cause 
A salesman of oil 


r or 


of its bad 


temper. 


Oil 


ranges who has had years of experience 
at the job in one of New York's greatest 
department stores remarked the other 
day that ninety-nine per cent of the 
trouble with oil ranges results from dirt. 

Dirt in this case may be charred wick 
or food which has boiled over and 
dropped into the burner or chinmey. Or 
in the case of the feed-pipe, it may be 
solid particles which get into the pipe 
by way of the tank and stop the flow 
of oil. The small hole through which 
the oil comes into the burner from the 
feed-pipe is apt to be the stopping-place 
of some of these particles, and it takes 
either a small wire or a hatpin to dis- 
lodge them. 

To clean the feed-pipe itself, take off 
the oil tank, tip the range higher on 
the end near the tank, take off the nut- 
screw at the opposite end of the feed- 
pipe and let the dirty oil flow out into 
some receptacle, which you provide for 
the purpose. In some cases, a flexible 
wire may have to be run through the 
feed-pipe if it is very badly stopped. 
Then the pipe should be flushed with 
fresh oil until the oil comes out perfectly 
clean. 

All ventilation holes in chimney and 
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Stove 


burner must be kept open. Any fuel 
demands plenty of air in order to burn 
completely and oil is no exception to the 
rule. Dirty wicks or imperfect combus- 
tion will cause soot and disagreeable 
odors besides the unpleasant job of 
cleaning blackened cooking utensils. 

The kerosene oil used for cooking 
should be of a good grade and abso- 
lutely free from any suspicion of gaso- 
line. Too great care cannot be observed 
in this respect. Careless handling of the 
burner sometimes allows oil to be forced 
over the edge. When this burns off, 
a “smoke and a smell” result. Much 
of this can be avoided by turning out 
a flame gradually and being certain that 
the wick or “kindler” is down as far. 
as it will go. 

Keeping the burners wiped off inside 
and out-side will help to prevent the 
familar odor of an oil stove. A charred 
wick never fails to make itself known 
in this respect. Letting the tank go dry, 
once and the wick becomes deeply char- 
red is more disastrous than months of 
service. We know of one oil range 
which used its original wicks for three 
years, summer and winter. By follow- 
ing instructions which come with the 
range, and by keeping the wick clean 
and a supply of oil in the tank, the usual 
trouble of a spoiled wick has been 
averted. It is good management, how- 
ever, to keep a wick or a “kindler” in 
for an emergency. 

When the Wick “Jams” 

Sometimes the wick refuses to be 
raised or lowered. This may result from 
bits of char being jammed in the narrow 
chamber of the burner so that the little 
ratchet wheel can not lower or raise the 
wick as usual. Remove the wick, take 
a knife blade or similar long, slender 
article and remove every bit of foreign 
substance collected therein. This usual- 
ly stops that trouble. In case the rat- 
chet is so worn that it can not gracp 
the wick carrier, it means the purchase 
of a new burner. The best way to 
clean the “kindler” or asbestos collar of 
the “wickless” range, is to brush lightly 
with a small whisk broom. Take off the 
chimney and the cooking top above it, 
reach through the hole $0 made and the 
burner with collar in position is easily 
cleaned. 

The purchase of new parts from time 
to time is possible, of course, if the 
range is made by large and reliable 
companies who stay in the business year 
after year. 

There are several very satisfactory oil 
ranges (stoves if you prefer that much- 
used term) on the market provided they 
are handled properly—which is true of 
any mechanical device, household or 
otherwise. 

If you have questions to ask about 
which are the tested oil ranges or about 
their care, write to the Household 
Editor , of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Not All Play 
UMMER cannot be as carefree a time 
as we all desire. When we first 
had a car I soon found that if I went 
with my husband as often as he desired, 
my sewing and mending were getting 
sadly in arrears. Then I hit upon a 
plan I have successfully followed ever 


reserve 








since. 
In a small reed suit case I placed a 


tin box containing thread, needles, thim- 
ble, scissors and various sewing access- 
ories. Here I also place stockings that 
must be mended, towels that require 
hemming and various kinds of hand- 
sewing. 

When I get an unexpected summons 
to ‘come along’ if husband must go on 
an errand I catch up my suit case know- 
ing that I can profitably spend what- 
ever time I must wait for him.—Alice M. 
Ashton. 























F course a good cook can fix up ex- 
cellent meals when eggs are too 
scarce to be used freely but when eggs 
ar: plenitful the woman on the farm can 
really cook. That’s the time to have 
sor really good eating. 
Here are some recipes that may be 





+ For Summer and Early Fall 


This simple but stylish pattern 
makes up well in figured silk, geor- 
gette crepe or flowered voile. The 
diagram shows how easy to cut it is. 
By leaving off the ruffle one could 
have one of the plain straight line 
frocks which are so stylish. 


~) 








Pattern 2468 cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 
38, 40 und 42 inches bust measure. In the 
36-inch size, 4% yards of 36-inch material 
with % yards of 36-inch contrasting are 
required. Price 13c. 

TO ORDER: Write name, ad- 
dress, pattern numbers and sizes 
clearly and correctly and enclose 
with correct remittance in coin or 
stamps (coin sent at own risk) and 
mail to Pattern Department, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, 461-4th Ave., N. 
p ag 











welcome just now when it doesn’t hurt 
your conscience to break more than one 
egg. 
Golden Rod Eggs 

For breakfast or lunch try Golden Rod 
Eggs. Toast to a crisp delectable brown 
as many slices of bread as will serve the 
number required. Remove the yalks 
from hard boiled eggs and cut whites in 
rings. Arrange rings on toast, pour 
over a medium white sauce, rub 
yolks through ricer or sieve in simula- 
tion of a spray of golden-rod. Send to 
the table quite hot. 


Baked Eggs 


Baked Eggs are simple and easy of 
preparation and will help to keep eggs 
from becoming unpopular because of 
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If Eggs Are Plentiful 


These Dishes Are Truly Delightful---Try the Patterns Too 


baking dish, break in as many eggs as 
are required, season with salt and pep- 
per, dot over with bits of butter or 
grated cheese, cook in a moderate oven 
until set. 
Eggs Which Are “Different” 

Hard cooked eggs may be sliced and 
served in a well-seasoned white sauce. 
Minced ham or dried beef may be added 


to make a very acceptable lunch or 
breakfast dish. 
Plain scrambled eggs are good but 


there are ways of varying them so they 
mig! . be served differently every morn- 
ing for a week or more. Left over meat 
may be minced, dried beef may be cut 
in small bits, a few tablespoonfuls of 
cream may be added, a cup of cold rice 
or mashed potatoes may be stirred in 
and allowed to become piping hot—or in 
many ways that may suggest themselves 
to the cook. 

Egg salad may be made quickly and 
easily by chopping hard cooked eggs, 
adding a little or other 
dressing, and tossing the mixture into a 
mound on a bed of lettuce. 

Do you drop hard cooked eggs into 
the vinegar in which pretty red beets 
have been pickled? They come forth gay 
as any Easter egg and are quite good. 

Sponge Cake 


mayonnaise 


to make 
Here is the 


Of course this is the time 
sponge cake, if at no other. 
recipe I use: 

11 egg whites 

1 cup sugar 

1 cup flour 

2 teaspoonfuls cream of tartar 

Flavoring 


Sift dry ingredients together several 
times, beat whites until stiff and fold in 
dry ingredients gently, lifting the mix- 
ture, not stirring. Bake in ungreased 
mold in moderate oven. 


Use the Yolks 


To help dispose of the yolks make a 
jelly roll. 

Beat 4 yolks until thick and lemon- 
colored, sift 1%4 cups sugar and the 
same of flour with two teaspoonfuls bak- 
ing powder three or four times, fold into 
beaten yolks and add a cup of hot water; 
bake in flat pan, spread and roll quickly. 

Custard Pie 


The best custard pies are made with 


eggs as the only thickening agent. Here 
is a good recipe for one large pie. 

3 egg yolks 

2 cups milk 

2 tablespoonfuls sugar 

Flavor to suit taste. Mix in order 
named. Line pie pan with pastry, tak- 


ing care that there are no air puffs, pour 
in mixture and bake in moderate oven 
until set. Spread with meringue made 
from whites and three tablespoonfuls 
sugar. Allow to brown slowly.—Lennie 
Hollon Land. 





Cocoa Cookies 


REAM 1 cup sugar with a generous 
% cup of shortening, add % tea- 
spoon salt. Beat one egg well into the 
creamed sugar and fat. %4 cup milk. 4 
cup cocoa dissolved in a small amount 





of hot coffee. % teaspoon ground cin- 
namon, ™% teaspoon’ vanilla. Flour 
enough to roll and 2 teaspoons baking 
powder-—E. D. 





You Waxed Your 
Linoleum? 


Have 


paLAED or battleship linoleum, properly 

laid over deadening felt and cemented 
down firmly with all the cracks and 
corners well sealed, makes the kitchen look 
a hundred per cent better, but how to keep 
it neat puzzles many a housewife. 

Inlaid or plain linoleum is greatly bene- 
fitted and more easily kept clean if it is 
waxed. As soon as the linoleum is laid 
wash it thoroughly with warm sudsy water 
in which a good mild soap has been dis- 
solved. Wipe the floor dry, being sure to 
collect all the water especially at edges 
and seams. Then rub a thin coat of liquid 





Comfort for Little Folks 


This simplest of patterns for a 
child’s panty dress can be used over 
and over. Dotted dimity, muslin, 
crepe de chine, voile or gingham 
may be used according to the use to 
which the dress is to be put. 





Pattern 2478 cuts m sizes 2, 
years. ] 
material. Price 13c. 


i 3, 4 and 6 
Size 4 requires 2% yards of 36-inch 











floor wax into the linoleum and polish with 
a weighted brush. 

The daily care of a waxed linoleum 
floor is simple as it needs little more than 
going over with a dry mop to remove the 
dust. Footprints may be wiped up with 
a damp cloth. Scrubbing seldom should 
be necessary. As the wax finish is some- 
what dulled by water it should be polished 
with a soft cloth or brush after washing. 
The wax coating renewed in worn spots 
or on the entire floor as appearance de- 
mands will keep the linoleum looking well 
almost indefinitely. 





It is often desirable to have an open 
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: 
Extra help! Wouldn’t you | 
welcome it on washday? 
Naptha and splendid 
soap, working together 
in Fels-Naptha, give 
extra help! They make 
Fels-Naptha different 
from any other soap, or 
any other form of soap! 
Safe! Thorough! Quick! 
Isn’t this extra help worth 
a penny more a week? 
Costs less in the end! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 


—or will get it for you 
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AN OLD BEVERAGE NEW TO 
AMERICA 


Something Different 


Better Than Tea or Coffee 

Joyz Maté is simply made, in a teapot 
like ordinary tea but is far superior be- 
cause it is very delicious, stimulating 
and has absvlutely no bad after effect. 
Maté is not a mixture but is a NAT- 
URAL PRODUCT grown in the state 
of Paraguay and is the national ¢rink of 
South America. ? 
Write today for a booklet which gives 
you a short history of Joyz Maté tea 
This interesting description will be sent 
without cost to you. 
INTERNATIONAL MATE 
COMPANY, Inc. 

23 Washington St 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Dept. B. 











Consists of 
Action Vitrous 


Enamel Bathtub and Basin, 
Toilet and Tank with Nickel Fav- 
cets, Trap and Supply Pipes. Guaranteed and 
manufactured by J. L. Mott Co. Complete line of 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies described in our 
pew bree Catalogue 20. 


“WE PAY THE FREIGHT” 
J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 


Syphon 








254 West 34th St. New York City 











> Have Good Hair 
And Clean Scalp 


’ Cuticura 





















. Bat 
NEAR-SIGHTED Otp Lapy—ls that 
the head-cheese over there? 


CirrK—No, ma’am—that’s one of 
his assistants! —J UDGE, 








lack of variety in the serving. Butter a 








watch on the medicine stand, and yet a 
nervous patient is sometimes disturbed 
by the sound of its ticking. Put the 
watch under a clear glass dish, through 
which you can see, but which will deaden 
the sound.—L. M. T, 


*_ * * 


An aluminum pan of boiling water 
with a teaspoonful of salt and one of 
soda takes the work out of cleaning 


The Address Label 
on the Cover! 


Look at it carefully! On it is your 
mame and address, and the date on 
which your subscription expires. All 
subscriptions which expire in May, 
June and July will receive their last 
copy with THIS ISSUE. 

Im order to save you the incon- 
venience of missing a single issue 
we strongly recommend that you re- 
mew your subscription AT ONCE. 
The tabel will tell you when your 
subscription expires. J-28-25 


Kindly renew my subscription for 


3 years for $2 
1 year for $1 


CRO meee eee tee een eee 
Ce tee eee eens eee 





silver. 
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| Send These Classified dub 


Classified Advertising Rates 


EMENTS are ted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
m harsg r r ' i $1 per week 
¢ word tial, abbr tion and whole imber, including name and 
:* me I 44 E. Main St M t Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 
wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, 


The Quicker You Sell 





























































































































































































































FE VERY w he AMERICAN AGrit rURIST f hes over 130,000 farmers in New York, 
~“ New J ] inia and nt states Advertising orders must reach our 
office at 461 1 h A New York City, not later than the second Monday previous 
to te of ( rd ust reach us on the same schedule Because of 
the low rate sul i or money order must accompany your 
order 
AGENTS WANTED I HELP WANTED 
nie n ay. ieitian S ell N WANTED \t e, head tarmer and repair 
‘ AGENTS ad t § ay jing Ma a : a | man Wife chief cook Salary for both $1 50 00 
nega “er - . a 3 nth amd maintenar ; No tob » or chil- 
Sout eee . a a enid | rer COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOL, Law- 
MADISON CORPORATION, Broadway, | ! 
New York | WANTED American housekeeper over 45. One 
> wa i r - “- | hat wants good home more than high wages on 
Pee . : farm in ll family. CHAS. G. BRAGG, So. 
Cc oO ) 31. WW { f cat |2 lee, Nt 
FCONOMY ALES Co sso 6B n, | WANTED Seamstress tor boys’ school, ex- 
M jecutive, one who understands the work Able 
x -- | to ma 1 class of boys Salary $60.00 per 
BOARDERS WANTED | month and maintenance. Opportunity for ad- 
- - var ent lt married will write particulars 
CHILD! « ' Ww ; rr : ‘of work to offer husband COUNTY TRAIN- 
Best J. 1, 34 J r A . tING SCHOO! lawrence, Mass 
M. D. KESSELRING, Whitehall, N. Y., R.F.D.| 
. HONEY 
CATTLE | HONEY FOR SALE—Clover Basswood Ex- 
tract lb i deliveres 25 0 Ibs o ore 
PECIAL OFFER OF GUERNSEY Bl Td png: gt Be, ~ ~~ ard gan « Rey F eli Bray 
CALVI W : nearly 1 ety ¢ ws id heit ise $ U0 case delivered. No, 1 $5.00 case. SILS- 
érs to freshen between now and 4 - th. |] REE APIARIES, Bath, N.Y. 
As thi rea will crowd ir stables we hav 
Aecided th bull calves at from »t 
60 da ld for $60 EACH, REG man | MAPLE PRODUCTS 
TRANSFI RED AND CRATED ] e cow | CHOICE new Vermont maple syrup In 1- 
ire om ae r herd sire nd re red for | gallon cans, $2.50; in ¢-gallon cans, $1.25; in 
productiot rl i 1 exceptional opport ty | uart " 6 Choice new Vermont maple 
to t aT tered GUERNSEY BULL f gar In 5 or 10-lb pails, 35c¢ per pound; in 
» small i t Her , 0 head | 2, 4, 8 or 16 ounce cakes, 40c per pound, F.O.B 
‘ | t t Write | Rupert, Vt Remit with order. JAY T. SMITH, 
‘ for ext \ ¢ j i t two | Rupert, Vt 
ceady to b ed now. THE OAKS FARM, | 
tM MISCELLANEOUS 
_ ee ow eee ben al KODAK FINISHIN Best results, prompt 
} . Re Ber pis I g ry | \ » new process ft yetter pictures Sat- 
1 F REEDLE. Br Ny | tsfaction iranteed. AKTCRAFT FINISHING 
an —— :; = SERVICE, Fort Plain, N. ¥ 
6 W : ie ‘ P ] | WANTED—Wool, hides, skins, tallow. Write 
AT EY , R >} N.Y } r pr ALVAH A. CONOVER, Lebanon, N. 
DOGS AND PET STOCK HOMESPUN TOBACCO: Chewing five Ibs 
| : , ten $ ); smoking 5 Ibs $1.25; ten $2.00; 
VA INATLON AFFORI HEALTH, | cigars $4.00 per 100, pipe tree, pay when re 
it  peanty. Bay | h W ed, satisfaction guaranteed. ANGIE FORD 
R have W \ and | Ma Mills, Kentucky 
N I t t VIL-| "NEW CROP Timothy Seed, Rye Seed and 
J WwW oF NNI { l Mara I ey now ft ly for shipment. Write for price- 
t " FULGHUM SEED CO., Lorain, Ohio 
\ heh t Vv EXTENSION LADDERS—34 to 40 ft., 27¢ 
d i. 3 ift. 1 paid. Quick servi A. L. FERRIS, 
Selecta! s ' | Int h _ © 
TCH ¢ i FOR CHOLARSHIPS” (Mail Courses), 
é we CARNEGIE COLLEGE, R Ohio, 
< RK OLNEY 
Tin y Cor] TES. bales, | REAL ESTATE 
| ACRES |} rn § M State 
! y ! t it ud, ¢ rches and 
EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS i ¢ l fac s. wate! 
_ ( 1 t ) s« vy for 
Y 2) al brick dw t G 1 tenant 
$ \ ! 30 res marsh Big 
$ i i $ m musk-rats Quick sale, no agents 
] ' l : IWIN R. COCHRAN, Room 3032 Dupont 
ar ( f W A \ I var 
I | " 
FOR ALI I t s, fine location, 
‘ : ec 7 villas sy te 
$ l $ ! IWAKD Schenevus, N. Y, 
OB NIE SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 
: | BERRY AND FLOWER PLANTS. Straw 
WHIT! ree SE t P rry kberry, grape, gooseberry, 
«l f ptember and October plant- 
} OLEN HOPKINSON ) Hardy Chrysanthemum, Phlox, 
Sou ( \ v Canterbury Bells, Oriental 
~ we Al} ‘ \\ irt and 67 other kinds of 
es 1 bp. We IN for summer and fall plant- 
, , | y, living outdoors a 
— “ i ! 1 xt surmmer Roses 
7 . . ) Hedge plants, Tulips 
I Catalogue { HARRY E. SQUIRES 
od. PLA PREPAID ) Asters, asst. colors 
" i Zinnias, mixed colors, $1 
af dos » 
FARM IMPLEMENTS og WM. P. YEAGLE, Bristol, Pa., 
} Ht MAS ( j Cl D HONOR WHEAT SEED, Col 
t , ‘ ! | ted. One of best white wheats; high 
] ft bh r. Bex ff straw. JONES & WILSON, Hall, 
— ~ BAGE, CAULIFLOWER, KALE, and 
GOATS ERY PLANTS 100,000 cabbage plants, 
> Ww Danish I! i, Golden Acre, 
M et, Enkhuizen Glory, All Head 
. ! y icce n Wakefield, Early Summer, 
. l La Flat Dutch, Surehead, Savoy, 
| Red R All re-rooted, $2.00 
es " — 25. 1,000,000 cauli 
HELP WANTED if (Al ted). Same strain as last year. 
—— . pa - - ) per ] ); 10-$2 ) ?»000,000 ¢ ciery 
m1 ITY \ Ready now) Easy Blanching, Golden 
: t t a } irt, Winter Queen and Giant Pascal, $3.00 
‘ . per 1 - re-rooted $3.50 per 1000 Kale plants 
t fl , Pal I ivf Green Curled and Tall Green Curled 
e Ww “se | tch $2.00 per 1000, 500-$1.25. Send for free 
ed l y. New For }list of all plants. Cash with orders, please. PAUL 
‘ 14 ROCHELLE, Morristown, N. | 
] ) WAN | 
tunity § mt SHEEP 
| >” « | 
/ ra PURE-BRED—Registered Dorset and Hamp- 
t " hire Ram and Ewe Lambs, not closely related. 
€ ‘ l t Also Dorset-Merino cross-bred Ewe Lambs 
1 M \ n Prices right. ARTHUR DANKS, Megr., AI- 
FAIRVIEW FARM Va lamuchy, N 








As Little Children 
(Continued from page 97) 
pickles. The hungry crowd then “fired 
and fell back,” as the minister directed, 

after asking a blessing. 

And they did all eat and were filled. 
While the fragments taken up might not 
have filled seven baskets, yet there was 
ample left with which to fill several 
shoe boxes, and these were sent to per- 
sons who were unable to be present by 
reason of illness or age. 

For the afternoon there was no fixed 
program—in fact, program at all. 
Everybody talked and laughed, still re- 
calling school days. They all seemed to 
be enjoying themselves, with but two 
exceptions, and they were notable. John 
Parker and Jimmie Turner had not 
spoken for years. They had attended 
the same terms of school, years before, 
and were present today. They avoided 
one another. During the luncheon 
Parker sat at one end of the table, while 
Turner stubbornly stuck to the other 
extreme end. These men lived on ad- 
joining farms, and their children were 


no 


schoolmates. They did not, however, 
take any part in the estrangement be- 
tween their parents. On the contrary 


they were the best of friends. In fact, 
young Johnnie Parker, eighteen years of 
age, was very much in love with Helen, 
the sixteen year old daughter of Turner. 

Today Johnnie and Helen had man- 
aged to get together, after lunch, and 
sauntered out in the grove where they 
found a well-shaded flivver. The rear 
seat of this car proved an ideal courting 
place. Their whereabouts were unknown 
to their parents. 

Mingling with his former pupils, Mon- 
roe Henderson came upon John Parker, 
Sr., and grasped his hand in a lingering 
greeting. They had only conversed a 
few minutes, when the old teacher's eyes 
noted Turner, and he exclaimed: “Why, 
bless me, if there isn’t Jimmie; let's go 
and greet him.” 

“He don’t speak to me,” replied John- 
son, “though I cant blame him for not 
speaking.” 

“Why, John, my boy, I am surprised. 
What matter with you 
fellows?” 

Johnson led his former teacher to the 
outskirts of the crowd, and when they 
were out “Mr. Hen- 
derson, I have a to make. 
Do you remember the time you whipped 
when a bunch of us boys got in 
smashed up old 


on earth the 


18 


of earshot, said: 


confession 


Jimmie, 
that watermelon scrap¢ 
man Taylor's melons?” 

“Yes, John, I remember that quite dis- 
tinctly; but, as I recall, the boy deserved 
the whipping.” 

“Teacher, you are mistaken. He 
didn't deserve the whipping. I deserved 
it. I acted a coward and kept silent and 
let the poor fellow get the flogging that 
I merited. He, like a gentleman, would 
not involve me, but took the licking him- 
self. He has never spoken to me since. 
Now, I want to straighten the matter 
We are neighbors and ought to be 
friends. Will you undertake to bring 
about a reconciliation? I will make any 
sort of apology you think proper.” 

Monroe Henderson, despite his 
seventy odd years, still retained an in- 
herent of humor, as well as a 
kingly spirit. His face was thoughtful 
for a moment, and presently his eyes 
twinkled, which evidence of amusement 
the miserable John failed to observe. 
Then he spoke: 

“Yes, John, I think it can be done. I 


out. 


sense 














SHEEP 
REG. HAMPSHIRE ewes and rams. Flock 
of 50 young ewes, $1,000. Also rams and ram 
lambs. See them at Scio, New York. A. L. 
MERRY, Belmont, N 
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WANTED—Duroce Jersey pigs. Please state 
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52, Co., 
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Your money’s worth every time. 
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will undertake it if you will permit me 


to go about it in my own way. There 
is a unique plan I would like to try. It 
may fail, but I am inclined to believe 
that it will succeed. If you'll agree to 
do just as I direct, I will undertake to 
bring about a reconciliation, otherwise 
I will not.” 

“Go ahead. You have my promise in 
advance to comply with your instruction. 
I'll do anything you say. This situa- 
tion has existed until I am sick and tired 
of it.” 

Without another word, the old 
gentleman stepped into the bushes and 
cut a hickory switch. He carefully 
trimmed off the branches, took John by 


the hand and-= sternly commanded: 
“Come on, sir.” 

John followed, wonderingly. The 
teacher marched him down to where 


Jimmie was standing, whereupon he ex- 
tended his hand, and in a friendly tone 
said, “Howdy, Jimmie; I’m mighty glad 
to see you, son.” 

Jimmie accepted the proffered hand, 


(Continued on page 112) 


Getting the Best Results 


from Manure 
(Continued from page 104) 


weight, run easy and be durably con- 
structed. The day of the old type horse- 
killing farm machine has passed, along 
with the old style, heavy type of auto- 
mobile. Both are expensive to operate, 
not only in repairs but in the power re- 
quired. The use of high grade steel has 
made it possible to produce a spreader 
that is light in weight and at the same 
time stronger and far more durable, more 
efficient and less expensive to operate 
than any of the old type heavy machines. 
Service Is An Important Detail 
Be sure that the mechanism is simple 
and easy to understand and adjust. 
Manure spreaders, like automobiles, have 
a way of “acting up” just when they 


should be most dependable. Compli- 
cated parts and intricate gears require 
the services of more or less expensive 


mechanics and are always costly to re- 
place. The right spreader will be simple 
enough for the owner himself to make 
adjustments. 

Every farmer knows that his machines 
are bound to need repairs at some time, 
therefore it is important that he should 
know that all parts and castings are sime 
ple and that such parts can be had withe 
out delay when needed and at a reason- 
able price. Nothing is so annoying as 
a delay in securing repair parts, espe- 
cially as such delays usually occur when 
the machine is most needed. 

The original cost of a spreader an- 
swering to these specifications may be 
a little more than others. A cheap 
machine is always cheap and will always 
be the most expensive in the long run— 
not only because it is poorly and cheap- 
ly constructed, needing constant care 
and repair, but because it will fail to 
accomplish the very purpose for which 
it should be intended. The average farm 
does not produce so much manure that 
it can be wasted either by improper 
care or by improper methods of spread- 
ing. 

The successful farmer of today has to 
be a business man. Business methods 
must be applied to his production. All 
by-products must be utilized, waste cut 
down and production increased at less 
cost. The soil is the capital upon which 
he is dependent for his production. The 
maintenance of its fertility by means of 
machines that will increase production at 
less cost is an important step in building 
up profits. Machines that fail to funcs- 
tion, that increase the cost of produce 
tion by waste, are drains upon the re- 
sources of his pocketbook and his soil 
as well. The modern farmer will scrap 
such machines as quickly as the manu- 
facturer scraps the non-productivé 
machines in his factory. Farming has 
ceased to be an accidental inheritance of 
traditions—it is a business and must be 
conducted as such. 
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Service Department 
R>eal Estate Sharks Active 


1 would consider it a personal favor if 
your Service Department could look up the 
record of a party calling himself the 
Richard Lippert Real Estate Advertising 
Company, Waterloo, New York. A repre- 
sentative of this company has been can- 
vassing in my neighborhood recently (Tioga 
County, New York). His scheme seems to 
be that of extracting cash fees of ten to 
fifteen dollars from farmers, giving only 
in return a verbal promise to advertise 
their property in a catalogue which he 
claims to be putting out, and also In daily 
papers. He nearly succeeded in stinging 
one of my neighbors who could ill afford 
to lose the money. 

Today he came along and accosted me, 
and when |! declined to do business with 
him, he became threatening and saucy. 
Eventually, | was compelled to request him 
to move on as rapidly as possibile. 


UR Service Bureau receives a lot of 

letters about real estate schemes like 
the above mentioned one. Often the 
solicitations are made by mail from 
someone who claims to*be a farm sales- 
man in some other state. In any case, 
we never knew one of these concerns 
that required a fee in 


advice is founded upon the fact that 
\.e made a very careful investigation 
and found the situation as above stated. 





A Tragic Loss 


NE of the saddest things that has 

come to the attention of our: Bureau 
in a long time was a letter of which we 
spoke in these columns last week, of an 
old lady, seventy-six years old, living all 
alone, who lost a large part of her small 
savings by being swindled by two scoun- 
drels who claimed to be eye glass fitting 
experts. Here is her letter: 

I want to ask your advice on the 
following matter: | am 76 years old 
and live alone, no neighbors in sight. 
A man came along selling spectacles 
and I told him'I didn’t need any as 
I could see very well. He persuaded 
me to let him examine my eyes and as 


of my eye and said it would never 

bother me again. 

He then took his pencil and figured 
for a while. He then asked for $475. 
I was nearly struck dumb. He wanted 
me to write a check and when I told 
him I had no check book they drove 
me 30 miles and demanded that I 
draw the money out of the bank. 
What chance did I have with two such 
clever men? When I gave them the 
money they said they were in a great 
hurry to catch a train and left me. I 
wonder if there is nothing you can do 
to help me. 
such sympathy with me that I thought 
they were honest. He tried to make 
me believe that I would see a great 
change in myself and would sleep and 
eat better—New York. 

Hanging is too good for such scound- 
rels. We tried to look up their address, 
but of course the address they gave was 
fictitious, as were their names. So we 
had to tell the poor old 





advance to be reliable, 
AND WE STRONG- 
LY ADVISE OUR 
PEOPLE TO HAVE 
NOTHING TO DO 
WITH SO-CALLED 
REAL ESTATE 
MEN WHOM THEY 
DO NOT KNOW. 
The selling of farm 
property at the present 
time is very slow. The 
real estate sharks 
know this and because 
there are so many 
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lady that there was 
nothing we could do, ex- 
cept to warn other folks 
against these and simi- 
lar scoundrels, and to 
tell our people to be 
on the look-out. If, 
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therefore, you should 
hear of or see any 
similar efforts in your 
neighborhood, do not 
wait to write, call us 
on the long distance 
telephone at our ex- 
pense and also notify 








farmers who want to 

sell, it is fairly easy for them to fool 
a farmer into paying them an advance 
fee. We are very glad to know all 
schemes of this kind, and if you have 
had such a one put up to you or your 
neighbor, either personally or by mail, 
let us have the facts so that we can 
save our people from further loss. 





Another Real Estate Scheme 


Another scheme of the real estate 
sharks is particularly despicable because 
it fools children. These people adver- 
tise in reliable newspapers with cross- 
word puzzle. When the boys and girls 
solve this puzzle—which usually is a 
very easy one—and send it in to the 
real estate company, they immediately 
write back and tell the boy or girl that 
he or she is the proud possessor of a 
piece of land, usually in some distant 
state, and all that is necessary is to pay 
a certain sum of money for the deed to 
the property. 

We have called attention before to 
this fraud, but we are still getting a 
number of inquiries from boys and girls 
and parents, asking about it. We repeat, 
therefore, that they are simply schemes 
to make money by either selling no land 
at all, or else selling land that is abso- 
lutely worthless and collecting a fee 
for the so-called deed. Our advice is 
to have nothing to do with them. This 








Rescuer — Hold on tight, 


miss! Hold om tight! 

School Teacher—Dowt say 
that; say “Hold on tightly["=< 
Junee. 











a result he found that my eyes were 
badly in need of glasses. I finally 
paid $10 for a pair of glasses and even 
before he left I found that they did 
not feel restful. He said they would 
be adjusted to my eyes in a few days. 
He promised to call again when he 
would be in the neighborhood and 
see how they were getting along. A 
few days afterwards, on Monday after 
the 4th of July, to my surprise he 
called. I was sitting on the porch 
and he came up and said he was in 
the neighborhood and thought he 
would find out how my glasses fitted. 
I told him that they did not feel any 
better and I told him that I was not 
at all satisfied. 

He then told me that a Dr. Fox, a 
specialist, was out in the car with him 
and if I wouldn’t mind he would be 
glad to come in and see my eyes. He 
assured me that the examination would 
be free of charge. The doctor came 
in and put glasses on my eyes, but I 
saw two instead of one. He then in- 
formed me that my eyes were in very 
poor condition. He claimed to be 
from some big institution and that he 
was sent out to Bennington, Vt. on a 
special case. He promised to advise 
me as he would his own sister and he 
said the best thing for me to do would 
be to go to New York City or Phila- 
delphia for a thorough examination. 
He said if I would come to New York 
City he would give me a free examin- 
ation. I told him I couldn’t go that 
far, but thought I might be able to get 
as far as Albany. He said that would 
not do any good. 

He said my eye had a covering with 
little holes in and that could be taken 
off with radium. He said he had some 
in his car and that it could be taken 
off in a few minutes. He went to the 
ear for the radium and while out there 
the other man who sold me the glasses 
told me how lucky I was that such a 
great specialist would take such an 
interest in my eyes, I finally fell for 
all this talk and when he came back 
into the house he asked_me to sit down 
with my head well back. He lifted 
up the lid and dropped some liquid 
in liberally so it ran down my cheek 
and stained a little yellow mark. While 
he was holding my eye he said, “Now 
if this comes off you won’t mind six 
hundred dollars for it.” I was aston- 
ished but thought he was probably 
fooling about the price. After hold- 
ing my eye open for a few minutes he 


the sheriff or the state 
police. 

We have before stated “that the 
eyes are too delicate and too important to 
have any so-called traveling optician try to 
fit glasses to them. NEITHER CAN 
GLASSES BE PROPERLY FITTED 
BY MAIL. Be sure when eyes are 
examined that the man who does it is 
properly trained and that you know him 
personally. 





The Service Bureau Sign 


HE instances cited above of fraud 

and swindlers, examples of which we 
receive in every mail, give ws more and 
more confidence in the Service Bureau 
signs, which subscribers of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST are now putting up on 
their premises. In a recent trip across 
a part of Madison County, we were 
pleased to see these black and gold 
signs, like the picture on this page, on 
practically every farm. 

We know that these signs are a real 
protection against swindlers, especially 
if you will use them. When a man 
comes along and puts up a scheme that 
your common sense shows you is a fake, 
call his attention to the posted Service 
Bureau sign and you will find that it 
will work like the signs that the 
jewelers and bankers display in their 
windows showing that they are members 
of protective organizations. 

These signs are just a part of our 
service. Our salesmen put them up on 
your premises without extra cost, or 
they will be gladly furnished by mail 
from this office for six cents, the cost 
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After high cost of fitting ground 
and planting high priced seed you 
can’t afford to lose a single 
Bean. Do not be tempted to 
purchase an imitation, but buy 
the genuine 


-BEAN 
Me STE RS 


50 years. Ask your dealer or x writ 
Le Roy Plow Company, Le Roy, N.Y 
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ENGINE BOOK Write today for my new illus ~ 
@ngine book—sent absolutely Free. No cbiigatios to — 
wrrvrEe ENGINE Wwoerrs - 
1808 Witte Building + KANSAS CITY, ne 
1208 — Building « . PITTSBURGH, PA 


Make Money Crushi 
Limestone on the Farm’ 


You can easily and quickly pulverize y 
limestone on the farm. Fill own needs. /f 
Sell surplus. Save time, freight, hauling! 

An MESTONE PULVERIZERS - 


— to meet your exact needs. W: 6 
& to make money. Low nrices Catalog: free. 


4. B. SEDBERRY Co., 817-T1 Exchange Ave., Chicage 
in colors explain#) 


Free Free Catalog j= <°! ow you can save 


money on Farm "Track att e Rood 
Wi also steel or wood 
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Electric Wheel Ce. 
2 Elm St., Quincy, iL ~~. 





Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
est market for 20 y e money breeding 
%, them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 
our famous Cpeare. Write and supplies. Ea 
rite now for 4 Lape 






loney Squabe, 
ROCK SQUAG cas 
434 HW St., Meirese High., Mase. 








Post Your 
Farm 


— and — 
Keep Trespassers Off 


We have some new trespass signs 
especially designed to comply with 
the New Jersey and Pennsylvesia 
laws. 


These signs are printed on ex- 
tra heavy linen. We have had 
these new signs made up of extra 
heavy material because severe 
storms will tear and otherwise 
make useless a lighter construct- 
ed material. We unreservedly 
advise farmers to post their land 
and the notices we have prepared 
comply in all respects with the 
laws of New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. The price to 
subscribers is 95 cents a dozen, 
the same rate applying to larger 
quantities. 


American Agriculturist 
461 4th Ave. New York City 
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made believe he took something out 





ate of ew England, | New York oe New wets 
Apply for Loans Now 


I’, you are intending to take out a mortgage loan during the next 
six months, send in your &pplication before October—the sooner 
the better. This will permit the bank to examine the property 
this Fall, as no appraisals will be made with snow on the ground. 

Federal Land Bank Loans are made at £14 % interest. 
are available for first mortage loans on improved farms operated 
by owners whose r< 
$40,000,000 already loaned In this di: trict. 

Inquire of the Secretary-Treasurer of the National Farm Lean 
Association in your County or write to 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Funds 


jor income is from that business. Over 
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McCormick - Deering 


i¢ nlite 


levil; continued Steel 


The wonderful efficiency of 

McCORMICK- DEERING Corn 

Machines has a great deal to do with 

making corn the money crop it is. 

Save time, hard toil, costly labor 

charges, and corn, by using this 
Corn Binders modern equipment: 


IVE to seven acres a day with a one-man outfit, and the one man does the 
work of a half dozen men with corn knives. McCormick and Deering Corn 
Binders are light, strong, substantial, and of roller-bearing light draft. 


What is more, they do clean work, have ample adjustments for tall and short stand, 
pick up the down stalks, and they make neat, easy-handled bundles. 


Both the McCormick and Deering are equipped with a smooth-working bundle 
carrier and they can be fitted with wagon elevator, tongue truck, etc. These two 
binders have been standard for years. The McCormick binds the bundles verti- 
cally and the Deering binds them lying down. 


HERE silo filling is done with McCormick- 

Deering skill and experience, a good, fast, and 
economical job is assured you. McCormick-Deering 
Ensilage Cutters are designed on the simplest prin- 
ciples. They cut the corn to the desired lengths, do 
big-capacity work with maximum safety, and they 
ex. stand the gaff year after year. They have been doing 

MWY it for years, by the thousands. 

Steel frame construction, with boiler-plate steel flywheels. The knives are on the 
flywheel and the cutting and elevating is done in one operation, saving power. 
Built in five sizes; capacities 3 to 25 tons per hour; power 6 to 25 h. p. 


McCormick-Deering Huskers and Shredders 


opportunity to deceive If you want to shred your fodder after husking, note that these capable huskers 
- , x and shredders are made in 4, 6, 8, and 10-roll sizes; for individual and custom work. 





McCormick-Deering 
Ensilage Cutters 


l 
to return 


, but never went back 


HE sensation of the corn belt these days is the McCormick- 
Deering Corn Picker which will go through your standing MeCormiek-Deeriag 
corn, husk it cleaner than hand husking, and do it at the rate Corn Pickers 
of 6 to 10 acres aday (depending on wheiher you use horses 
or a tractor). One man does that. Add a boy or two with wag- 
ons and your crop is harvested and stored—and the expen- 
sive farm help problem solved. Write for corn picker catalog. 


See the McCormick-Deering Dealer 
INTERNATIONAL HarvesteER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA (Incorporated) Chicago, Iilinois 
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ra, Ogdensburg, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 


As Little Children 








| wrong 
Ity party and merited 
to apologize, 
1 did that 
ytar 

I now learn that 
cd the punishment 

put | 


want 
do what 


mistake ms 


am gong 


rds, he swung 

started whipping John, 
yped the unfortunate 
the 
or 


Né ithe: ot 
» remonstrat 
stood, 

d, witnessing 

in unheard of 
mg the pleas- 

4 sensation. 

» somewhat scat- 


1 they noted what was 

they hurriedly 

ipants, until presently 
and jammed until 

room for the flying 

as he delivered the 


shrieked with 


gathered 
sa gla it Jol » parti 
pack d 
parely 
teacher 
small boys 


the 
one more 


laughter, and _ presently 
people, thinking this merely 
unique way of reminding them of their 


laughed until their 


grown 


school days, sides 
hurt. 
“Pour it on him!” yelled one fellow. 
“Hit him hard! You ain't a hurtin’ 
him!” cried another. 
“Hot dog! Make 
an overgrown boy. 
The 
spirit of the onlookers, 
eyes now twinkled more than ever, and 


him dance!” urged 


caught the 
and the teacher's 


soon 


participants 


his firm mouth betrayed a smile; but his 
activitics did not relax. He continued to 
ply the switch with even more pep. He 
was now landing the blows on the loose 
part of John’s tr where they 
would make the most noise, and John 
proceeded to yell as it he 
were being half killed. 

far out in the grove 


ousers, 
and dance 


During this time, 
a boy and a girl who had been seated in 
a flivver, now joined the crowd—Johnny 
and Helen— to see what had 
caused the commotion. They edged up 
tu the and their eyes almost 
popped their sockets when they 
spectacle—the 


kid, 


cager 


circle 
from 
witnessed the strange 
boy's father being whipped like a 


and the girl's father standing by laughe 
ing as slie had never seen him laugh be- 
fore. The crowd was too absorbed in 
watching the fun to notice that Johnny 
was holding Helen’s hand, although that 
demure young miss seemed wholly un- 
aware of that fact. 

Finally, the arm of the flayer slowed 
down, and then ceased entirely, where- 
upon John sank to a camp stool near by. 
No sooner was he seated than Jimmie 
came over and patted him gently on the 
back and, in a loud tone, intended for 
the crowd, said: “Sorry for you, John. 
You sure got a good one.” Then, in a 
lower tone, intended only for Jimmie. 
“Bring your family over to my house 
Sunday. I want you to take dinner with 
us.” 

And the crowd, witnessing this won- 
derful performance—the flogging and 
the later sympathy by Jimmie—merely 
thought it all a joke, sprung by these 
“old boys” for the delight of the young- 
sters. One man declared that it was 
the crowning event of the occasion, and 
warmly congratulated the three perform- 
ers for “putting on the show,” as he ex- 
pressed it. 


And the crowd never knew hotter. 
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